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The Society published its first Transactions in 1958. A major contributor to 
that initial issue and to many subsequent editions with his researches, archaeol- 
ogical and archival, into (for example) Allerston manor (1966 & 1969), the deser- 
ted village of Osgodby (1961) and the deer parks of North-East Yorkshire (1970- 
1978) has been Frank Rimington. Now in 1988 we have his papers on the import- 


ant Templar site at Foulbridge, and the three medieval churches of Hackness. 


By contrast Philip Craven makes his debut with a documentary and field study 
of Wilton at the period of the Georgian enclosures, and two more Falsgrave 
houses are recorded here by Miss Leese-Layton. Jack Binns finds Scarborough's 
seventeenth century benefactress, Thomasin Farrer, in the Corporation Archives, 
closeted indefinitely and irrevocably (?) in the remote fastness of the County 


Record Office at Northallerton. 


No excavation report appears in this issue, an indication perhaps of the declining 


role of the amateur archaeologist. 


Contributions for future Transactions should be forwarded to the Editor at 


Scarborough Reference Library, Vernon Road, Scarborough. 


Bryan Berryman 


Pid arte Oreo MACKNESS 


/ 


by Frank Rimington 
INTRODUCTION 


This account, like all surveys of the history of Hackness, is based on less 
than satisfactory evidence, this being a cloudy mixture of legend, dubious char- 
ters, contradictory statements; and above all obvious omissions. The Whitby 
Abbey Chartulary, which deals so much with Hackness, is notably incomplete 
and charters apparently available to George Young two centuries ago no longer 
appear to exist. 


Any review must be a personal interpretation of the evidence as it exists with 
all its shortcomings. 'Certainty' is a word not lightly to be applied to the 
story of Hackness. 


DOMESDAY ENTRY 


"In Hackness from Suffield to Everley are eight carucates of taxable land with 
five ploughs. Two of these carucates belong to the King's soke of Falsgrave, 
the others are of the land of St. Hilda. Now William (de Percy) has two ploughs 
there and there are fourteen villeins and four bordars with four ploughs. There 
are three churches and a priest. The wood for pasture is two leagues long 
and two broad. The whole manor is six leagues long and two broad. In the 
time of King Edward it was worth £7, now it is worth 20s." (Note: a carucate 
may be considered a medium-sized farm, a villein was an unfree tenant farmer 
and a bordar was a cottager, one of the lowest ranks in the Feudal system.) 


It is seen that the name 'St. Hilda Land' still survived, clearly derived from 
the monastery founded here 400 years before by Abbess Hilda. The unique 
possession of 'three churches and a priest' calls for investigation. Themterse 
expression can only mean a parish church with its priest and two monastic 
churches. 


The Domesday survey had been finished by 1086 and it is quite unbelievable 
that the three churches had been built during the few years between that date 
and the coming of the Normans, especially remembering William's Harrying 
of the North, so the churches were clearly of Saxon origin. 


The heavy fall in taxable value, so common in the North Riding, due to the 
Norman punitive forays of 1069, shows how flourishing Hackness must have 
been before the Conquest. However fourteen farmers, the mills and the three 
churches had survived. 


William de Percy granted land at Broxa to one Torphin in return for ‘helping’ 
at the Abbey's churches at Hackness. \ 


(CHURCH NO. 1_ The present parish church. 


The church contains considerable remains of a late Saxon structure probably 
of the reign of Edward the Confessor, that flowering-time of pre-Conquest 


Romanesque architecture. There may be fragments of an earlier church but 
this is debatable. The 8th century cross displayed in the south aisle must have 
been brought in from the site of the old monastery. It is very doubtful whether 
Hackness would have had a parish church at the time of St. Hilde; these were 
the very early days of Northumbrian Christianity. Hilda herself had been baptised 
by Paulinus (d.644), first bishop of York. 


The dedication of the parish church is suspect. It seems now to be firmly 
that of St. Peter, but the Victoria County History gives without comment 'St. 
Mary the Mrgin'. The ‘county directories, so popular in the 19th century, all 
give St. Peter for Hackness church, but Raine? says 'St. Mary also St. Hilda 
according to old ascriptions'. Raine vigorously complains of the great liberties 
taken without any authority, where names have been changed or superseded 
by 'prejudiced incumbents'. The Fasti Parochiales also gives St. Mary and 
St. Hilda’? and indeed it is curious that St. Hilda, the outstanding local saint, 
with many church dedications elsewhere, does not have a more prominent place 
among the medieval dedications of Hackness and Whitby. 


Dr. Young, who has much to say about Hackness in his History of Whitby, 
does not mention a dedication for the church, merely referring to 'The Parish 
Church of Hackness'. The same applies to the Parish Registers. 


The matter however is made relatively clear in the Whitby Abbey charters 
where several original and confirmatory grants mention the gift to the abbey 
by the Percy family of the township of Hackness and the Church of St. Mary...... 
'and also the Church of St. Peter where our monks have served God, have died 
and were buried'. Thus the two churches concerned were clearly the parish 
church of St. Mary and the monastic church of St. Peter. The architecture 
of the present church at Hackness is wholly that of a parish church and has 
no monastic elements whatever. 


Young however confuses the issue4 by saying that Serlo, second prior of Whitby, 
had been granted the church of St. Mary at Hackness...... 'and they built a 
monastery at the same church of St. Mary'. Equally confusing is the entry 
in the Whitby Chartulary? of a confirmation by Hugh Earl of Chester (from 
whom the Percy family held their land at Whitby and whose approval had to 
be sought) of a grant to Whitby Abbey of the churches of St. Mary and St. 
Hilda at Hackness. 


It would appear well established that the parish church was originally dedicated 
to St. Mary; then came a period possibly following the Reformation when such 
matters as dedication were not considered important and finally a renewal 
of interest, apparently in the 19th century when through some misunderstanding 
the wrong saint was chosen. In the parallel position at Whitby the inaugural 
dedications of St. Mary for the parish church and St. Peter for the monastic 
church have survived. 


Young® states that the parish church had a chapel of ease attached to it. This 
of course was commonplace in widespread parishes in medieval times. This 
chapel would probably have been some three miles to the north in Harwood 
Dale where an enclosure near Grange Farm still bears the name of ‘Chapel 
Field'. This has no connection with the church of St. Margaret still further 
north built by Sir Thomas Posthumous Hoby in 1638, the ruins of which are 
to be seen near Chapel Farm. 


CHURCH NO. 2 The Monastic Church of St. Peter. 


The known evidence for the, church of St. Peter at Hackness is confined to 
what might be called the early Norman period, but that evidence is clear and 
concise. Several of the grants by the Percy family to Whitby Abbey (or priory 
as it then was) refer to the church and cemetery of St. Peter at Hackness. 
In the early days of the planning of the new priory Reinfrid, the first prior, 
finding no secure accommodation for his community at Whitby, would under- 
standably stay at the convenient jand far safer monastic site at Hackness. 


Certainly when he set out on a journey connected with the business of the 
priory, most likely to York, and he was accidentally killed at a crossing of 
the Derwent then called Ormesbridge, his body was taken for burial at the 
graveyard of St. Peter at Hackness and not to Whitby. The church was obviously 
well-established by this time and the possibility of some measure of continuity 
with the earlier monastery must be considered. 


It is widely assumed that St. Hilda's house at Hackness shared with that at 
Whitby devastation at the hands of marauding Danes.’ However such an attack 
is not recorded and while the probability remains, the set-back need not have 
been permanent. The new Whitby Abbey itself was later attacked by Eystein 
Haraldson, King of Norway in 1153 and made a very speedy recovery. 


After the death of Bede in 7455 the small house at Hackness found no further 
chronicler, but at the time of Domesday the demesne land was still called 
St; Hilda land, a clear reference to its ownership. It is a recorded fact that 
Serlo, Reinfrid's successor as prior, when hounded out of Whitby by the attacks 
of ‘thieves and robbers by day and by night', found ample accommodatian 
at Hackness for himself and his monks. This pre-supposes considerable monastic 
Capacity at Hackness even after the punitive forays of William, the new king. 


The Victoria County History’ agrees with such continuity, stating 'Hackness 
would seem to have been a monastic residence since Hilda's time’. 


It was during Serlo's rule at Hackness that the monastery there reached its 
peak of importance and found itself equated with some of the greatest religious 
houses in the land. The ‘Liber Vtae' of the Benedictine priory at Durham 8 
contains an agreement in the time of Bishop William de St. Calais (1083 -96) 
granting Serlo and his monks at Hackness the same privileges as those enjoyed 
by the monks at Durham and even those of Glastonbury. 


In 1280 and again in 1334 the King's Forest Justices sat at Pickering (castle) 
and at Hackness to judge the innumerable offences, mostly of poaching the 
King's deer, committed locally against the Forest Laws. These assemblies 
must have been of considerable size, with the bench of Justices, their clerks, 
the attorneys for the wealthy, the hoards of commoner law-breakers and their 
sureties and the necessary forester witnesses. The old monastery of St. Peter, 
now probably hardly used, would seem to have been the only building in Hackness 
capable of holding them all. The North Riding Record Society's volumes 'The 
Honor and Forest of Pickering! give lists of offenders and the penalties. 


There is now no sign of the monastery, church and graveyard of St. Peter. 
According to local tradition they may lie beneath the waters of the lake. 


Dugdale ? says that the monastery was near the church of St. Mary and also 
voices an intriguing suggestion but makes no attempt to develop it - 'The old 
manor house has been pronounced a perfect model of a monastery'-and that 
human remains have been unearthed nearby. Unhappily the manor house was 
demolished after the building of the Hall in 1798 but its position is indicated 
on the modern maps. 


CHURCH NOS 


The reason why Domesday gives three churches at Hackness while contemporary 
charters mention only two may well be that the two monastic churches, St. 
Peter's and the original Hilda Church, were often considered part and parcel 
of the same monastery and so counted as only one. 


There is good evidence that in the 14th to 16th centuries there was a chapel 
at Hackness dedicated to St. Botolph, apparently a chapel of some importance. 
The first known evidence, though it must then have been in existence for 
some time, is in 1389 when the Whitby Chartulary (p. 560) records the renting 
of land by one John de Aton 'next to the Chapel of St. Botolph'. 


A rather more enlightening reference occurs in 1427 when William Ecopp, 
Rector of Heslerton, made his will.!2 Following the usual list of beneficiaries 
Ecopp directed that after his burial they should make pilgrimages on his behalf 
to the shrines of a number of saints and there pray, for their saintly intercession 
in ensuring that Ecopp's stay in purgatory should be minimal. The possibility 
of a prolonged stay in purgatory was the dread of the medieval mind. To en- 
courage such mediation each saint was to be presented with fourpence - surely 
even in those days a very meagre incentive: 


The shrines to be visited are then given in the will and they include some of 
the most famous in the land - St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Mary of Walsingham, 
St. Paul in London, St. John of Beverley, St. John of Bridlington and others 
including St. Botolph at Hackness. It is to be noted that the pilgrimage was 
not to be made to the major Botolph shrine at Boston, which could have been 
visited on the way to Walsingham, but to Hackness. There was an area at 
Hackness called Palmersland,'' the word 'palmer' being commonly applied to 
a medieval pilgrim. 


The next reference to the chapel, though with a somewhat modified name, 
is in a Patent Roll of Queen Elizabeth 29 (1587) when the building, now obviously 
a farmstead, is referred to as 'Capellam nostram voc. Seinte Boote Chappell' 
formerly belonging to the monastery at Whitby and now in the occupation of 
one Ingram Proctor.'* Hackness was long a hot-bed of Puritanism with little 
liking for Catholic saints and it would seem that the one-time chapel, now 
in Royal hands, had been given the derisory name of St. Boot - a Tudor joke! 


This form of the name persisted in the Hackness Estate records!*for a century 
or more. The first known reference appears to be in 1550 when Rauff Ward 
held St. Bedes or St. Boots land of 7 acres at 14s.14 A survey of 1563! includes 
land held by Ingram Proctor called St. Boots Hole (hollow or valley). This 
brings to mind the tiny community between Suffield and Burniston called today 
Coomboots - St. Boots Valley. 


In a survey made for Sir Thomas Posthumous Hoby (1596 - 1640) is a record 
of one Thomas Horner holding 'the site of the house, the fulling mill and the 
close at the back of the house, also a close next Derwent all parcel of St. 
Boots'.'6 A Hackness Estate map of 1723'%Shows a group of five fields called 
collectively St. Beats Closes, between the road and the river just beyond where 
the Grange Hotel now stands on the road to Troutsdale etc. - the name had 
suffered another change. Adjoining this group on the map is House Close and 
the actual farmstead is depicted (approx. National Grid Map Ref. 962902) standing 
by the roadside. A little further’ to the east is shown Mill Close with its buildings 
and the attendant Tenter Close where the cloth was stretched and dried. The 
river had been widened at this point to form a mill pool and the bank opposite 
is called Dam Close Head. Clearly this indicates the position of-the St. Boots 
fulling mill and may well represent the site of one of the Domesday mills and 
have a monastic origin. 


In the 1792 Hackness survey '8 the farmstead was no longer called St. Boots 
but was referred to merely as William Laycock's Farm. The fields near the 
Derwent however, were still called Saint Beats though in the 1775 survey1? 
they had been called St.. Boots. In 1792 the fulling mill with its undershot 
water-wheel was still working. 


The change of name from St. Boots to St. Beats at this time is to be noted. 
In the Hackness Parish Registers,which extend from Philip and Mary to George 
HI, there is no mention of the form St. Boots but there are numerous references 
to the St. Beets or St. Beats spellings. For a century the Robinson family 
lived at St. Beets and they were followed by the Laycocks. 


One of the last of the Laycock records in the Registers is that of 1744 when 
sarah Laycock of St. Beets married William Coulson of Everley in Hackness 
church by Special Licence. A few weeks later their son William was baptised! 


This double use of the forms Boot and Beet/Beat may be nothing more than 
the latter being the countryman's pronunciation of the word 'boots' as exemplified 
in the expression ‘a pair of beats' usually with two syllables. On the other 
hand it is just possible that the word 'Beets' contains an element of a much 
older name. 


There is no evidence whatever that the chapel of St. Botolph formed one of 
the three Domesday churches at Hackness, but there is some likelihood that 
there was at that time a chapel of another saint there. 


The old nun at Hackness called Begu in Latin, Bega in English in Bede's well- 
known story29 who saw the vision of the death and translation to Heaven of 
St. Hilda, is commonly identified with the St. Bega (pronounced 'Bee', the 'g' 
being silent) who had founded an early monastery at the place in Cumbria still 
called St. Bees. 


A Norman priory was later built on the site of Bega's foundation and in the 
12th century a monk at this priory wrote an account of the saint's life. 21 

It is recorded22 that Bega, after many years as abbess, decided in her declining 
years to give up her abbacy and spend the rest of her life under the protection 
of Abbess Hilda. 


It must be said of course that 'Bega' was a not uncommon Old English personal 
name and several local place-names confirm this, e.g. Byland (Bega's Land) 
and Bainton (Bega's Farmstead). 


Bega died in 680, soon after Abbess Hilda and would be buried at Hackness, 
where such was her sanctity, her tomb seems to have developed into a minor 
place of pilgrimage, surviving up to and beyond the Norman Conquest. This 
could have constituted the third Domesday church. 


When the Danes sacked the old monastery at Streoneshalgh in 86/7, the treasured 
bones of St. Hilda were spirited away by Abbot Titus to the comparative safety 
of the senior Benedictine house at Glastonbury and because of this the monks 
at the later Norman Abbey of Whitby found themselves seriously disadvantaged 
in their efforts to attract pilgrims (and revenue) to the abbey. 


It is stated 23 that in 1125 Abbot Nicholas, realising the greater success of 
Hackness in influencing pilgrims, ordered the transfer of the remains of St. 
Bega from Hackness to Whitby - where 'miracles occurred’. 


Obviously the chapel at Hackness could no longer be called a shrine of St. 
Bee and it seems feasonable to suggest that the abbot would rededicate it 
to some other saint and, judging by its later reputation, present it with some 
relic of that saint. This would certainly explain the sudden and unexpected 
appearance of St. Botolph at Hackness. 


Thus the most plausible concept of the three Domesday churches at Hackness 
appears to be - 

1. The parish church of St. Mary. 

ae The monastic church of St. Peter, possibly developing into the later manor 
house. 

2 The original 7th century monastic church of St. Bega (later to become 
St. Botolph, St. Boots and St. Beats) half a mile away from the village along 
the old road to York. 


Enquiries have been made to see if the names ‘St. Boots' or ‘St. Beats' meant 
anything to the present residents of the district. Only one positive reply was 
received. Miss Alice Haigh wrote to say that Mr. Derek Bastiman of Newby 
well remembers his grandfather, Richard Hick, then living at Mowthorpe Cottage 
and an employee of the Drainage Board (and thus interested in such _ things) 
saying that in his youth older men had told him that when Highdales Beck was 
dammed to make the lake in the grounds of Hackness Hall, it had flooded the 
remains of the ancient church of St. Beets. 


‘Certainty! is indeed a word not lightly to be applied to the history of Hackness. 


I am indebted to Mr C. P. Evans, Mr E. Gillett, Mr J. Rushton, Mr J. Winter- 
botham and the staff of the North Yorkshire County Record Office for much 
information and to Lord Derwent for permission to reproduce part of the Hack- 
ness Estate map. 
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Lord Derwent 
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FOULBRIDGE AND ITS PRECEPTORY 


by Frank Rimington 


Foulbridge is an ancient crossing of the River Derwent, about a mile from 
the modern crossing at Yedingham and some seven miles to the east of Pickering 
- map reference SE 914795. It now consists essentially of a single large building. 


The name has had a multiplicity of spellings from the eleventh century to the 
present day but all the forms show clearly that the name. means 'the bridge 
of Fulk' (apparently pronounced Fook), a well-known Norman personal name 
derived from the Scandinavian. 


A crossing of the.river somewhere in this neighbourhood would have been found 
necessary from early times to establish a highway to York from the important 
monastic sites at Whitby, and Hackness and to provide communication between 
the string of villages on ‘the northern edge of the Vale of Pickering and those 
on the south - all of which have a pre-Conquest origin. 


The maps show a very obvious road coming down to Foulbridge from the north 
and aligned precisely on the bridge. There is no doubt about the antiquity 
of this Troutsdale - Foulbridge road, though it has been straightened by the 
Inclosure Commissioners. It is referred to as 'the highway leading to the moors' 
in a grant by the de Clere family in 1190! and Drummond and Spratt say 
that the road was called Littledalegate in medieval charters. 2 


As this road reaches Cockmoor Hall it passes through a unique complex of 
earthworks well worthy of special consideration though they have no direct 
association with Foulbridge. Here the Littledalegate crosses the highway that 
ran along the high ground above Troutsdale and joined Hackness with its allied 
monastic house at Lastingham,? 


Surrounding this cross-roads is a confusing array of ditches and banks, including 
six deep boundary dykes and a remarkable sequence of some twenty parallel 
'corrugations' running originally nearly a mile down the dale towards Snainton. 
The chronology of this area seems clear: first came two Bronze Age tumuli, 
then the six boundary dykes, probably of the Dark Ages, then the medieval 
monastic trackway and the Littledalegate, and finally and much later, the puz- 
zling corrugations, not unlike prominent rigg and furrow. 


iy 


No mention of these shallow ditches has been found until Young's 'History of 
Whitby' (1817); previously the place was known as the 'Snainton Six Dykes!“ 
referring of course to the six major dykes. The minor ditches occur on the 
earliest Ordnance Survey maps and the evidence seems to point to an age of 
about two hundred years. There have been several suggested explanations 
for them, some decidedly bizarre. 


Another solution presents itself - John Tuke's 'Agriculture of the North Riding' 
(1800), p. 149 says that the growing of potatoes as a field crop in this district 
'began not more than forty years since as they had become the main food of 
the lower orders'. He records that much of the potato seed was grownon the 
moorlands of the North Riding where the crop was found to be of the required 
small size (to obviate cutting), the desired slight immaturity and above all 
free from the dreaded and somewhat mysterious 'curl' disease that played havoc 
with the lowland crops every few years. The even worse scourge, potato blight, 
was not to appear in Europe until 1840. H. E. Strickland in his 'Agriculture 
of the East Riding', (1812) p 152, confirms that though some growers in Holder- 
ness obtained sets from Scotland, many areas preferred seed from the North 
Riding moors. 


It would appear plausible that some eighteenth century farmer from Cockmoor 
Hall had decided to try his hand at producing seed potatoes and, the soil being 
thin, to use the not uncommon lazy-bed method. In this the topsoil from a 
strip of land is removed, either by hand or with a plough, and laid on the adjacent 
strip (the seed potato going in betwen the two layers) thus doubling the depth 
of the more fertile topsoil and vastly improving the drainage. After a year 
or two the land may well have become exhausted and allowed to revert to 
grass, but the ridges would persist. 


The sunken road of the Littledalegate can be clearly seen at the northern end 
of the ridges where it descends steeply into Troutsdale. Across the river from 
Foulbridge the road would make its way to York more or less on the line of 
the modern road. 


The story of Reinfrid, monk of Evesham and the first prior of the proposed 
new Norman priory at Whitby, is well known. He and a few others were inspired 
to re-establish the old monastery on the cliffs above Whitby on the site of 
the seventh century community of St. Hilda. In the meantime they settled 
at the religious house at Hackness? which seems to have escaped the devas- 
tations of the preceding centuries. The Domesday Book says that Hackness 
then had no fewer than three churches, while Whitby had none. 


Reinfrid had a son named Fulk - this is made very clear in the Whitby Abbey 
cartulary where the name of 'Fulco fitz-Reynfrid' or 'Fulco dapifer (steward) 
fillus Prioris de Whitby! frequently appears. Fulk was probably the steward 
to William Percy and so would be deeply concerned with the Percy gift of 
land for the proposed priory. He held tenancies in the Percy estates, including 
the manor of Snainton where his responsibilities would include the maintenance 
of the bridge across the Derwent. 


In 1080 or thereabouts Reinfrid set out from Hackness on a journey involving 


the business of the proposed monastery. The Whitby cartulary does not mention 
his proposed destination but it seems more than likely to have been York. 
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The account says that Reinfrid, having reached the river Derwent at a place 
called 'Ormesbridge' and finding that the bridge was being repaired or rebuilt, 
sprang from his horse to assist the workmen. Unhappily a heavy beam of timber 
collapsed and Reinfrid was killed. His body was taken back to Hackness and 
buried in the church of St. Peter there. 


It may seem surprising that a prior should offer to help the builders in their 
heavy work but it becomes more credible if one considers the possibility that 
his own son Fulk was rebuilding the bridge, previously known as Ormesbridge 
and which had been destroyed; possibly in one of the Conqueror's punitive exped- 
itions to the North. The name 'Ormesbridge' obviously reflected the original 
builder; there was a place-name nearby 'Ormescroke'é meaning Orme's bend 
of the river, confirming the existence of an earlier landowner here of that 
name. The new bridge would understandably bear the name of its builder Fulk. 
There is a 'Fukedala' in Sawdon’ seemingly representing the same man. 
The village of Folkton was named after an earlier Scandinavian Fulk. 


The Vctoria County History,8 in describing Hackness, states that Ormesbridge 
was ‘somewhere in this area' but produces no evidence to support that view. 
The Foulbridge site would appear to be the more persuasive. 


By marriage Foulbridge came, along with Settrington, into the hands of the 
Bigod family of Framlingham, Earls of Norfolk. Hugh Bigod granted the manor 
of Foulbridge to the Knights Templar some time before his death in the Holy 
Land in 1176;? quite possibly he himself was a Templar. He had been married 
twice and the two sides of the family could not agree on the inheritance. 
Most unwisely the problem was taken to the king (Henry II) who in true feudal 
fashion declared the estates forfeit for want of an acceptable heir and so must 
be returned to the Crown. later Richard I, doubtless for a substantial fee, 
restored the lands to Roger Bigod, second earl and grandson of Hugh, within 
two months of coming to the throne and appointed him, Roger, steward of 
the royal household. 19 


During the years of forfeiture, 1176 to 1189, both Foulbridge and Settrington 
were administered by the Sheriff of Yorkshire. When the estates ‘had been 
in the king's hands for half a year', Settrington was valued at £40 a year and 
Foulbridge at 53s 4d.11 The Sheriff duly presented his accounts to the Exchequer 
and they are recorded in the Calendar of Pipe Rolls, vols. 27 - 34. In all cases 
the manor was described as 'membro de Setrinton'. 


There are now no signs of the early bridge and its precise position is uncertain 
as the course of the river has been artificially changed. Until recently there 
were two pairs of standing stones, about a metre high, marking the way to 
the bridge in times of flood or snow, but these have been removed as they 
impeded the passage of farm machinery. 


THE TEMPLARS AT FOULBRIDGE 


The Templars were one of two great international military religious orders 
deeply involved with the crusading spirit of the twelfth century, when the newly- 
formed Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem found itself under constant attack from 
the rising tide of Islam. The two orders, Templars and Hospitallers, both had 
their headquarters in France but had houses and widespread properties in this 
country. 
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On the return to the family of the Bigod lands in 1189, Roger seems to have 
confirmed his grandfather's grant of Foulbridge to the Templars. The Order 
had become both popular and powerful and land was being increasingly bestowed 
on it, the profits from which were used to further the Christian efforts in 
the Holy Land. 


To administer these scattered properties a chain of houses was established, 
called preceptories or sometimes commanderies. They seem to have operated 
something like monastic granges with one or two knights or brethren in charge 
(the great majority would be away fighting in the East) often assisted by a chap- 
lain or a steward and of course an array of servants. Yorkshire had far and 
away the greatest concentration of preceptories and lands in England. Foulbridge 
was not one of the larger houses though its dependent tenancies were extensive. 


The early days of the Templars at Foulbridge are not well documented. The 
date for the founding of the preceptory is given by Knowles and Hadcock as 
1226'% but as the Order had been in possession of the land since at least 1189 
one would have expected a somewhat earlier date. 


The preceptories, cells of the Mother Priory in London, appear to have acted 
as recruiting points as well as their main purpose as raisers of revenue. The 
prior of the Order would visit the preceptories in turn to hold the annual chapter 
meeting and would initiate novices into the Order. Yorkshire, with its relative 
wealth of preceptories, was unique In possessing a special officer who carried 
out this latter task within the county. 


It is recorded that in 1292 an applicant named William de Thorpe was accepted 
into the Order at Foulbridge by the Grand Preceptor of Yorkshire, Thomas 
de Thoulouse 1% . It seems likely that the knight John de Ebberston, who is 
mentioned in the archives at this time, was also received into the Order at 
F oulbridge. 


There is ample evidence for a chapel at Foulbridge with its attendant chaplains. 
The Templars adhered, apparently quite strictly, to the rules of St. Augustine. 
It is stated that the brethren at Foulbridge gave alms on three days a week 
to every poor person passing by'4. 


In the early years of the fourteenth century the documentation of the Foulbridge 
Templars becomes more plentiful. The Order, especially in France, had become 
so powerful and wealthy that much resentment was engendered among _ the 
ruling classes. Also, with the failure of the crusades, their main justification 
had been removed. The Templars showed no inclination to follow the example 
of the kindred order of the Hospitallers and carry on a sporadic naval warfare 
with the Muslim enemy. 


Finally Philip the Fair, king of France, persuaded Pope Clement to issue a 
bull calling on all the princes of Europe to arrest every member of the Order 
on charges of heresy and worse. At the same time an inventory was to be 
taken of the Templar possessions. Our Edward II, Philip's son-in-law, having 
lost little time in ordering the arrest of the English members of the Order, 
instructed the Sheriff of Yorkshire to appraise the county preceptories. Two 
members of the local gentry, William de St. Quintin and John Hotham, were 
appointed to examine and value the Templar possessions at Foulbridge. 
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Their inventory !? is a remarkable document, listing and valuing as it does every 
item to be found down to the last platter and the last hand-towel. It gives 
an unmistakable picture of the devout simple life at a Templar preceptory 
at that time, a combination of religious duties and extensive farming operations. 


The chapel, obviously the main feature of the house, possessed a chalice of 
silver-gilt, a missal, four vestments for chaplains of which two were at Allerston, 
two cushions and six altar cloths, a silver pyx and four crosses, two with images 
and two without, two candlesticks of iron, two breviaries, one for summer 
and one for winter, two tunicles for the deacons and other items needed for 
the rituals. The living accommodation was of the most frugal kind. 


The farm stock was extensive - the brethren had close on two thousand sheep 
together with cattle, pigs and horses. There were 51 plough oxen, half at 
Foulbridge and half at Allerston. There were separate houses at Allerston 
and at Wydale (called in the document 'granges') and separate counts were 
made at each place. In the granaries at all three houses were large stocks 
of 'corn', barley, oats, maslin (a mixed corn usually of wheat and rye), draget 
(a mixture of oats and barley), peas and beans. ‘Also there were 234 acres 
of 'corn' and maslin still to be harvested. 


An odd item in the inventory was a ‘helmet with iron chains's; one wonders 
if this was the preceptor's souvenir of his fighting days in the Holy Land. 
As well as the chapel the hall and the chamber are recorded, containing the 
barest necessities for eating and sleeping. Mention is also made of the malthouse, 
the larder, the kitchen, a cellar and a forge - all of which are examined and 
valued. It is clear the Templar community was a considerable one. The total 
value of the Foulbridge estate is given at £254. 45s. 2d., one of the highest 
in Yorkshire. 


There is some controversy over the date of this valuation. It is dated 'Wednesday 
ater epiphany in the first year of... ' but the name of the king is obliterated. 
It could have been Edward I (1273) or Edward II (1307), but the context strongly 
favours the latter. 


With so much water-power available it is curious that the Templars never cons- 
tructed a water-mill at Foulbridge. Instead they erected a windmill, then some- 
thing of a novelty in the district. The mound on which it stood is still to be 
seen and is marked on the Ordnance Survey maps. 


On the 8th day of January, 1408, the Sheriff of Yorkshire, obeying the king's 
writ, arrested all the Templars he could find in the county. There were sur- 
prisingly few; only twenty names are recorded including that of Richard de 
Hales, preceptor of Foulbridge. At the subsequent inquisition at York, 1309- 
10, the name of de Hales is missing; it is not clear whether he had died or 
had escaped. The inquisitors, high-ranking clerics from France, examined twenty- 
three Templars, sixteen from the original list plus seven newcomers who had 
been rounded up by the sheriff, including John de Ebberston. As no evidence 
of any deviation from rectitude was forthcoming the accused were released 
and pensioned off to various monasteries - John de Ebberston was sent to Sallay 
Abbey (now called Sawley, Lancs.) with a pension of 4d a day. !é 
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The entire Templar Order was finally suppressed by the Pope in 14 cern 
hearing this the landlord-in-chief (the Earl of Lancaster) promptly claimed 
Foulbridge to be forfeit by feudal escheat and granted the manor to John de 
Dalton, governor of Pickering castle.17 At this stage the many privileges granted 
to the Templars by various monarchs became extinguished at Foulbridge and 
never seem to have been revived, despite the efforts of the Hospitallers who 
eventually took possession, to get them restored. Other opportunists gathered; 
Sir Ralph Hastings, lord of the manor of Allerston seized the Templar lands 
there and held them for some forty years before the Hospitallers managed 
to dislodge him.18 Over-riding these happenings, the king in 1412 granted the 
manors of Foulbridge and Allerston to one Alexander de Abernythy, a name 
not otherwise known in local records, who does not appear to have taken up 
his claim. 1? 


Rather belatedly the Pope declared that he wished the forfeited Templar posses- 
sions to go to the more dutiful Knights Hospitaller, and eventually in 14524 
a statute was passed at Westminster to that effect. In due course and not 
without a great deal of wrangling all the Foulbridge Templar lands were given 
to the Hospitallers. 


THE HOSPITALLERS AT F OULBRIDGE 


In 1334 the Forest Justices arrived at Pickering. They were appointed by the 
Crown to maintain the Forest Law in the royal and near-royal forests. It 
was a visit long overdue - the last forest court at Pickering had been more 
than a generation before and there was a vast backlog of offenders, let out 
on bail, to be dealt with. The visit was to last five years: 


The justices were also required to give judgement on local disputes and as 
a number of these concerned Foulbridge and as the proceedings of the court 
were set down in great detail in the Pickering Coucher Book, 29 our knowledge 
of the first few decades of the Hospitaller occupancy of Foulbridge is consider- 
able. 


The first thing the court did was to call to Pickering all the holders of forest 
land so that any claims to special privileges could be examined. The manor 
of Foulbridge had always been within the forest of Pickering and the prior 
of the Hospitallers in London duly received a summons to attend. He decided 
that he was far too busy to bother about such a small matter and sent two 
attorneys to represent him. The justices took a poor view of this affront to 
their dignity and heavily fined the prior. It is amusing to find that the king, 
Edward II, on hearing of this, sent a personal letter to the president of the 
justices suggesting that the fine should be remitted as he, the king, had heard 
on the most trustworthy authority that the prior was too ill to attend. 2! 


The main task of the attorneys was to try to get the special privileges, long 
enjoyed by the Templars and which had been cancelled when John Dalton took 
the manor, restored to the Hospitallers. The court however ruled that they 
had no competence to judge such a matter and a writ instructing the justices 
to transfer the case to the King's Bench was issued in the name of Edward, 
Duke of Cornwall (later the Black Prince) on behalf of his father, Edward II], 
who was away at the French wars. 22 No verdict on this case has been found, 
but there seems to have been no question of these privileges later descending 
to lay proprietors, as happened in similar circumstances at Staintondale. 
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The forest administration at Pickering brought before the justices a complaint 
against the preceptor of Foulbridge to the effect that he was allowing for 
profit 'all manner of strangers' cattle to graze on his pastures within the bound- 
ary of the forest to the injury of the deer and the damage to the lord' (i.e. 
Lord Thomas, earl of Lancaster). Despite the court's ruling that they were 
unable to decide whether or not the Templar privileges should be restored to 
the Hospitallers, the prior's attorneys were able to establish that under grants 
from the king's ancestors the preceptors at Foulbridge had the right to graze 
other peoples' cattle there and |to retain the profit. 25 


A dispute had arisen between the preceptor and Alice, the prioress at the neigh- 
bouring priory of Yedingham. This house of Benedictine nuns had been founded 
in 1163 by Helewise de Clere on Bigod land discreetly away from the 'main' 
road at Foulbridge. It was at first called the priory of Little Marishes, appar- 
ently having no direct communication with the village and church of Yedingham 
across the river.. The dispute concerned the maintenance of a bridge called 
the ‘bridge of Pul'. Whether this is an error for ‘bridge of Fulk' or whether 
'Pul'(pool) was an alternative name is not obvious but the bridge at F oulbridge 
rather than one at Yedingham became clearly the one concerned during the 
hearing of the dispute. No mention of a crossing at Yedingham was made 
and there is no certainty that a bridge existed there at that time. 


The bridge was described as one for ‘carriages, carts, drifts (flocks and herds) 
and packsaddles'. It, and the road to it, had been allowed to become badly 
in need of repair and the two religious houses could not agree who should under- 
take the task of renovation. The verdict of the justices, surely an obvious 
one, was that as the bridge and the road to it lay entirely within the lands 
of the Hospitallers, the preceptor must attend to the maintenance, 'as always 
had been done in the days of the Templars'. He should also repair the road 
to the east (sic) of the bridge and should be fined for not having done so. The 
prioress was to maintain the road to the west of the bridge but this was reported 
to be in good order.24 There appears to be some confusion over the points 
of the compass. There are no signs either on the map or on the ground of 
a road to the east of the bridge; surely this should read 'north' where an ancient 
road, still called Foulbridge Lane, leads directly to Snainton and beyond. On 
the other side of the river the road seems to have gone to the south-west, 
more or less on the line of the present road to York. 


This vagueness over cardinal points also appeared in the preceptor's claim to 
the profitable privilege of grazing other peoples' cattle on his land at Foulbridge 
which is described as stretching on the west side of the manor from the Carr 
Dyke to the Derwent. 2° The western boundary of the Foulbridge land is the 
fast-flowing Welldale Beck - the land beyond is still called the Abbey Land 
being once part of the priory estates. The beck could not possibly be called 
a ‘carr dyke', but the boundary on the east is still named the West Carr Dyke. 


It is of course remarkable that there should have been two crossings of the 
river Derwent, at Foulbridge and Yedingham, within little more than a mile 
of each other when there was no other crossing for many miles in either direc- 
tion. The pre-Conquest bridge at Foulbridge was clearly the earlier and it 
may be that the change of name of the priory from Little Marishes to Yedingham 
denotes the establishment of some sort of a bridge there. Possibly because 
of continued neglect the bridge at Foulbridge was superseded by that at Yeding- 
ham and finally disappeared. 
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Apart from these weighty matters the preceptor, through his attorneys, had 
to answer at the court several charges of misdemeanour - in each case the 
prior of the Order in London was named as the person responsible for paying 
the fine. One gets the impression that the prior was out of favour with the 
justices! On several occasions the preceptor had allowed his servants to cut 
down trees in the forest without permission and he was sharply fined when 
forty of his wethers (sheep) were found wandering in the forest at Dalby during 
the fence month when the hinds were fauning and no domestic animals allowed. 26 


The transfer of the Templar lands to the Hospitallers made it necessary for 
the Grand Master of the latter in Paris to order hispriorsin the various countries 
to institute a survey of all properties, old and new, so that the records could 
be brought up to date. This was done in 1338 and the results of the enquiry 
survive among the archives of the Order of the Knights of St. John (as the 
Hospitallers became increasingly called) in Malta and have been published. 2? 


An abstract of the Foulbridge entry, in translation, is as follows:- 


FF OUKEBRIGG 
The house there is in ruins (Latin 'destructa'), the herbage is worth 10s a year. 


There are 280 acres of land worth 6d an acre per annum and 40 acres of meadow 
at 2s an acre per annum. 


The common pasture is worth 20s. 

From assize rents (i.e. from tenants) 8 marks (a mark 13s 4d). 
Total receipts £18.. 4s. Od. 

Outgoings 

For the repair and maintenance of the house, 20s. 

For the coming of the preceptor, 40s. 

For the stipend of the bailiff, 26s. 8d. 


For the visitation of the Prior to the three places aforesaid (Etton, Whitley 
and Foulbridge, F.C.R.) 60s. 


Total of expenses £7. 6s. 8d. 
Sum to be sent to the Treasurer for supporting the work of the Order, 
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At first sight the difference between the two valuations of 1307 and 1338 is 
startling, but it becomes clear that like is not being compared with like - it 
is a case of trying to equate capital with interest: The first tally was an attempt 
by the king to assess the probable value of the Templar's possessions in the 
event, as then seemed likely, of the preceptory becoming forfeit to the Crown. 
This not having happened, the second was an essay by the new owners, the 
Hospitallers, to settle the amount the preceptory might reasonably be expected 
to pay annually into central funds. 


Several points of interest arise from the document. It seems that the preceptory 
itself was badly damaged and out of use. Money was to be set aside for the 
repair of the structure and for the furnishings etc. needed for the return of 
the preceptor. No reason is given for the ruinous state of the building but 
a probable explanation lies in the incursions of the Scottish army into Yorkshire 
after the debacle of Bannockburn. The Scots were certainly active in the district, 
particularly in 1422. One wonders how many of the items listed in the 14307 
valuation survived the attentions of the marauders, whoever they were. 

Apparently a visit from the Prior of the Order in London was expected and 
the high cost of the preparations for the visit 1s noteworthy - obviously he 
travelled with an extensive entourage. Ihe other two places to be visited 
by the Prior, Etton and Whitley (near Castleford) were not preceptories but 
small estates plainly needing inspection; possibly they also had suffered damage. 


The relatively great value put on the fertile riverside meadows has been recog- 
nised by the Foulbridge farmers right through to the present day. 


A few years later, in 1359, a scandal occurred at the preceptory. The person 
then in charge was Thomas Salkeld; he was not a knight so was not a full precep- 
tor. He is described as a Friar Minor (a Franciscan) and the titular Bishop 
of Chrysopolis, the modern Scutari across the Bosphorus from Constantinople. 
Obviously a cleric, he must have been a chaplain-in-charge. On the grounds 
that he was ‘diverting the revenues of the preceptory away from the order 
it was decided that Salkeld should be removed from the custody of the preceptory 
and replaced by 'English members of the Order'. 28 Whether this meant that 
the money was going to the Franciscans or into Salkeld's own pocket is not 
revealed. Enquiries have failed to trace the later activities of this unconven- 
tional bishop or why he had wandered so far from his holy see. 


During the fifteenth century, faced with the continuous decline in the entrants 
to the Order, it became increasingly the custom for the Hospitallers to centralise 
many of the smaller preceptories and properties under the control of the larger 
houses. Foulbridge lost its independence and was merged into the estates of 
the great preceptory at Beverley, one of the largest in the country. The house 
at Foulbridge ceased to be used directly by the Order and was leased to lay 
tenants. Too large to become a single economic farmstead it was at some period 
partitioned into two properties sharing the demesne land. The first known 
documentary evidence for this transfer of the preceptory into lay hands and 
that the partitioning had already taken place, is found in the rent rolls at the 
time of the Dissolution 2? when the house and estate were shown to be in the 
possession of Sir Ralph Eure Jnr. 


AFTER THE DISSOLUTION 


Long before the dissolution in 1540 of the Hospitaller Order - increasingly 
called the Knights of St. John, for the early ideal to found hospitals for the 
sick had, in this country at least, long since evaporated - the lands of the major 
preceptory at Beverley had, for administrative reasons, been divided into seven 
so-called bailiwicks, each controlled by a superintendent steward. The Bailiwick 
of Allerston was by far the largest and brought in the highest rent, £64. /s. 
2d. per annum.29 = Included in this total was ........ Leandoforud 7. .65248d.) from 
Sir Ralph Evers Knight for the farm of the Manor of Fukkebryge with the 
demesne lands there'. 41 
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Sir Ralph Evers (an alternative spelling of Eure) had a distinguished career. 
He was Constable of Scarborough Castle which he defended for the king against 
the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536; he was M.P. for Scarborough in 1541 and 
was killed fighting the Scots at the battle of Ancram Moor in 1545. 7% The 
reason why Sir Ralph had acquired the lease of Foulbridge was that neither 
of the two local family homes was at the time available. His grandfather, 
also a Sir Ralph, was still living at Ayton Castle, and his father, Sir William, 
First Lord Eure, would be living at the new family house at Malton. Sir Ralph 
Junior's son and heir, the Second Lord Eure, did not retain Foulbridge and resided 
at Ingleby Greenhow. 


Sir Ralph was already living at Foulbridge in 1537, and in 1539 (and again in 
1541) he was engaged in buying land in association with one Mungo Westerdale, 
yeoman. 7 Both men were said to be ‘of Fowbrigg', implying that the old 
preceptory had by this time been divided into two residences, as it has remained 
until the present year (1984). 


The result of the Dissolution, of course, was that all the possessions of the 
Hospitallers, as well as those of the orthodox monasteries, came into the hands 
of the Crown. But not satisfied with such a bounty the King and his officers 
cast acquisitive eyes on the lands of the Archbishop of York. At first, in the 
time of the regime of Archbishop Edward Lee, 1536-45, the royal demands 
took the form of enforced exchanges of land, all very much to the advantage 
of the Crown. Very soon however under Archbishop Robert Holgate, the king's 
claims became outrageous and it was not until the death of Henry MII that 
the royal conscience was stirred and reasonable recompense made. 74 It was 
during the earlier exchanges that Foulbridge came into the possession of the 
Archbishop of York, although the V.C.H. gives the later date of 1555-6. 5? 


The matter is made clear in a review of the possessions of Archbishop John 
Sharpsed Ovid, a eo eee at 'These farms and some of them manors did anciently 
belong to religious houses and upon the Dissolution of the Monasteries came 
into the hands of Henry 8 and were by him given ann. reg. 34 (1543), Feb. 19 
to the See of York in exchange for several of the old manors in the bailiwick. 
They are in number 12 of which 8 are in the Liberty of Rippon, the other 4 
Foulbrigge, Deerholm, Loft Marishes and Newstead, do all lie in Pickering Lithe'. 


Three of these four properties lie in a group and form an area called the Marishes 
or Pickering Waste, granted by Henry II to Rievaulx Abbey in 1158 in exchange 
for land in Staintondale later granted to the Hospitallers. 


The Allerston lands of the old preceptory were sold by the Crown to Sir Stephen 
Holford. 47 


Following Eure's death in 1545, the lease passed to George Dakins, a relative 
of Arthur Dakins who had bought the Hackness estate. The will of 'George 
Dakins late of Fowbrige' (dated March 1st, 1578-9) included - 'To (my) nephew 
Thomas Dakins of Westheslerton all my interests and terms of years in all 
that parlor or house standing in the precinct of the court of Fowbrige with 
the pasturing of 22 kyen 4 oxen 4 horses or maiers within the groundes of 
the manour during the holle year with the wintering of seven score sheip with 
the heye growing on the furrows of the corn close’. 38 
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The Foulbridge lease then seems to have passed to the Moore family; certainly 
a Mrs Moore was holding the lease from Archbishop Hutton in 1605 at the 
old rent of £17. 6s. 8d.77 


It must have been soon after the ending of the Moores' lease that the Bethells 
arrived at Foulbridge. Their main house was at Rise in Holderness. Sir Hugh 
Bethell (1605 - 1679) was High Sheriff in 1652. The family held several manors 
in Yorkshire; Archbishop Sharp's Review states that in 1662 Sir Hugh Bethell 
already held the Foulbridge lease. %? It will be remembered that a Colonel 
Bethell commanded the Parliamentary troops at the second siege of Scarborough 
Castle in 1648. This may well have been Slingsby Bethell, a staunch republican 
and a member of the Council of State. 49 


In 1649 the Long Parliament set up the Council of State to administer the 
financial affairs of the nation. Among a great many edicts it ordered the 
abolition of the bishops and the sale of episcopal lands, partly at least to supple- 
ment the scandalously low income of many of the clergy. The Chantry Surveys 
of the previous century had stated that the incumbent.of the chapel at Cloughton, 
one William Knaggs, had been confirmed in his office at a wage of £3. 16s. 
8d. a year. 


The Sharp Review records that the Bethell of the day (the Colonel?) had bought 
the manor of Foulbridge for £909. 11s. 8d. Unfortunately at the Restoration 
in 1660 these sales were declared invalid without any restitution and the Bethells 
found themselves lessees again. 


The Review further states that the manor of Foulbridge possessed 319 acres 
and was worth £162. 17s. Od. a year. About the year 1690 the place had been 
sub-let to a Francis Taylor at £140 p.a., though he was then demanding an 
‘abatement' of £20. In addition to his rent Taylor had to pay £3. 12s. Od. towards 
the pension of the vicar of Ebberston and £12 to the lay-patron of the church 
at Brompton, Sir William Cayley. 


The lower amount would be the Lesser Tithes and the larger sum the Greater 
or Rectorial Tithes. Edward Cayley, the father of Sir William, had purchased 
the patronage of the church at Brompton and so became entitled to the major 
tithes. These divided tithe payments show that for some reason not readily 
apparent the manor of Foulbridge, which would appear to be entirely within 
the parish of Brompton, also possessed land in Ebberston. The mid-nineteenth 
century maps show a number of scattered fields at Foulbridge being 'Ebberston 
detached’. 


The Review then continues with a list of renewals of the Bethell lease until 
1752 and records that in 1716 'Mr Bethell admitted Foulbridge to be worth 
an £100 p. ann. clear'. Other records of the see of York at the Borthwick 
Institute mention a Foulbridge lease of 1/772 to William Bethell of Bishop Burton 
near Beverley at £20 p. ann. 41. These small nominal annual rents would follow 
a correspondingly high initial 'fine' or down-payment, this being the custom 
of the time. 


William appears to have been the last Bethell at Foulbridge for in 1798 Vincent 
Seller and John Williamson held the lease and acontemporary deed shows them 
paying £10 a year (each?, F.C.R.) in lieu of tithes. In 1810 and again in 1812 
the lease to Seller and Williamson was renewed. 42 
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This lease seems to have lasted until the mid-19th century when all ecclesiastical 
estates were either transferred to the Church Commissioners or sold off to 
the general public. In 1853 Foulbridge was conveyed from the archbishop to 
Sir Digby Cayley. Bart. 'in consideration of the sum of £43050". 


For many years it has been the custom to differentiate between the two halves 
of the Foulbridge complex by giving them slightly differing names. The farm 
facing east has adopted the modern spelling 'Foulbridge', while the farmhouse 
facing west has long been known as 'Fowbridge', thus retaining one of the older 
names of the site. 


The Foulbridge farm has remained with the Cayley estate until comparatively 
recently. Sir Kenelm Cayley died in 1967 leaving no male heir and Elizabeth 
Lady Cayley kept Foulbridge until 1971 when the Nutt family, having farmed 
there since 1948, bought the farm as sitting tenants. 


Fowbridge appears to have been acquired from the Cayleys at an early date 
by the Williamson family. They were farming there as tenants in the early 
18th century. A Charles Williamson is recorded as having died at Fowbridge 
in 1840 of 'Black Typhus'. Various mortgages were raised on the farm from 
1842 to 1873 by this family. In 1874 the major part of F owbridge, the farmhouse 
itself, the buildings and 145 acres were bought by Henry Danby and 59 acres 
of river-side grassland were purchased by a Mr A. Speck. In 1887 Henry Danby's 
son Richard bought back the 59 acres and the Fowbridge land became 204 acres 
again. Mr Alan Danby purchased the farm from trustees in 1923 and lived 
there from 1930 to 1947 when he moved to West Ayton but continuing to farm 
Fowbridge until he died in 1976, when the farm was bought by the close neigh- 
bours, the Nutt family - and so after some 450 years the two farms became 
one once more. 


At the time of this reunion, Mrs Jill Nutt on examining the properties (both 
houses being unoccupied at the time) discovered the ancient timbers of the 
medieval hall, which extended into both farmhouses, The Ministry of the Environ- 
ment declared Foulbridge to be a building of special architectural and historic 
interest and after a grant had been obtained the work of restoration began 
in earnest in 1984.44 


The remains of the hall, encased within the two farmhouses, consist of eight 
timber posts supporting elements of a roof structure. Dendrochronological 
analysis at the University of Nottingham has shown that the timber was felled 
about 1288, so that the hall clearly dates from the period before the suppression 
of the Templars (1312). Joints in the posts show that there were aisles on 
either side, though these are now lost. The hall was three bays long and there 
was a further two-storeyed bay at the west end. The stone-built west wall 
is probably partly original though it displays no special features. There is 
ho evidence of how the hall terminated at the east end. Many timbers of 
the structure have been lost and the roof pitch was at some time lowered, 
though many original rafters were re-used. The hall had been unrecognised 
until fairly recently and represents a find of the highest importance. 44 


The hall and its two aisles are very probably equivalent to the hall, chapel 
and chamber mentioned in the inventory of 1307 (q.v.). 


as 


CHRONOL OGY 
c.1075 Building of the first bridge to be called F oulbridge 
c.1175  Foulbridge heared to the Templars 
TA? 6 Foulbridge forfeited to the Crown 
1189 Foulbridge returned to the Bigods. The earlier Templar grant confirmed 
1226 Founding of a Preceptory at Foulbridge 
1307 Edward II's inventory’ 
1308 Preceptor Richard de Hales arrested 
eZ Templars suppressed, manor granted to John de Dalton 
1324 All Templar lands transferred to the Hospitallers, Dalton dispossessed 
1334 Forest Justices arrive at Pickering, they settle some Foulbridge problems 
1338 Preceptory at Foulbridge in ruins, visit from Prior expected 
(Roe The Foulbridge scandal 
c.1450 Foulbridge merged with the Beverley Preceptory 
(eR Sir Ralph Eure living at Foulbridge 
1540 Dissolution of Hospitallers 
1543 Foulbridge comes into the hands of the Archbishop of York 
1649 The manor bought by Colonel (?) Bethell 
1660 Foulbridge returned to the See of York at the Restoration 


17th-18th 
cents. Bethells at Foulbridge 


1853 Foulbridge bought by Sir Digby Cayley 
1976 The two Foulbridge farms re-united 
1984-5 The restoration of the thirteenth century 'Templar' hall 
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THE BOUNDARY STONES AT LINGLANDS FARM (Map Ref. SE986965) 


Linglands Farm, Harwood Dale, lies on a very ancient boundary - that between 
the wapentakes of Pickering Lythe and Whitby Strand, also between the Forest 
of Pickering (later part of the Duchy of Lancaster) and that of the Abbot of 
Whitby. Subsequently the boundary became largely the limits of the Hackness 
estate. 


For the greater part of this lengthy estate boundary there are no markers, 
indeed some of it is depicted on modern maps as ‘undefined’. However, for 
a short distance, perhaps half a mile, at Linglands farm it has apparently been 
found necessary to erect a whole series of boundary stones. An 18th century 
Hackness Estate map shows five such stones; the Ordnance Survey maps show 
Lhreec. 


These stones are not easy to find but a limited search has discovered at least 
one. It is an elongated natural boulder free-standing for more than four feet 
and bearing on its western face a simple inscribed cross with arms about nine 
inches long. Hackness boundary stones normally bear the letter 'H' or 'A' 
representing Hoby or Annandale, two early proprietors. 


As the Linglands stone bears no such mark it would seem plausible to assume 
that it is exceptionally early and of pre-Dissolution date when the land belonged 
to Whitby abbey and the cross reflected its ecclesiastical ownership. This 
convention is paralleled in the crosses built into the wall of the abbot's hunting 
park at F ylingdales. 


The reason for these stones to be concentrated in such a small area - and there 
are no other similar groups in the 15 mile Hackness boundary - must surely 
be that at some time in the 15th century or before, the Duchy authorities 
or their tenant at Linglands improperly encroached on the abbot's land and 
were peremptorily thrown out: ~ 


D. Gullen J. Watson F.C. Rimington 
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MR AND MRS FARRER ! 


by Jack Binns 


That Scarborough's spa waters were accidentally discovered by a certain lady 
called Mrs Farrer is well known. The story came originally from Dr Robert 
Wittie's promotional advertisement "Scarborough Spaw", published at York in 
1667. According to him, the discovery had been made about 1627. 2 


The date cannot be known for certain. In his first, 1660 edition of "Scarborough 
Spaw", Dr Wittie had not even named Mrs Farrer; he wrote only that the springs 
were found "about thirty-four years ago". Thomas Gent, who had a printing 
house on Bland's Cliff a century later, referred to "Mrs Farrow" taking her 
famous walk along the south sands about 1630.4 


Not that the exact year really matters; only the fact of the discovery has 
importance in Scarborough's history. Indeed, if Mrs Farrer had not done so, 
probably someone else would soon have made therapeutic claims for the local 
waters at a time when spas were all the fashion and Epsom, Buxton, Bath and 
Harrogate were already well established recreational and health centres. Never- 
theless, it seems strange that more than three and a half centuries later so 
little has been published about Scarborough's greatest benefactress. 


Dr Wittie was only a summer-time visitor to Scarborough and it is probable 
that he never met Mrs Farrer and hearc about her only after her death. 
However, he does tell us that she was a respectable gentlewoman who lived 
in the towns; that she was observant enough to notice how the springs stained 
the cliff-base stones reddish-brown; curious enough to taste their acidity; and 
sufficiently "scientific" to know how to test their chemical content.? By any 
standards, seventeenth or twentieth century, Mrs Farrer was clearly no ordinary 
female. 


Hinderwell's third, posthumous edition of 1832 noted that Mrs Farrer (in the 
first and second editions the spelling had been "Farrow") was the wife of Mr 
John Farrer, who in 1628 founded the charity hospital named after him.® Fifty 
years later, Brogden Baker was the first to record in print that the "John Farrar", 
who was Scarborough's bailiff, was also "the husband of the lady who first 
discovered and made public the efficacy of the Scarborough spa waters". : 


In the last hundred years, however, nothing more about the Farrers has come 
to light. Rowntree's index raises hopes, but three of his page references do 
not exist in the text and the fourth merely copies Wittie.8 


Having thus exhausted the unsatisfactory secondary authorities, what evidence 
of the Farrers is to be found in the primary sources? As usual, Baker kept 
his sources to himself, but independent research is soon rewarded. Paver's 
list of wedding licences reveals that in 1600 John Farrer of Scarborough was 
permitted to marry Thomasin Hutchinson of Wykeham Abbey.? That the marriage 
took place is confirmed by Dugdale's Msitation returns, which also show that 
Thomasin was one of the ten children of Edward Hutchinson of Wykeham Abbey. 
He lived from 1543 until 1591. Thomasin's eldest brother Stephen, like their 
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father, was on one occasion MP for Scarborough and an elder sister Isabel 
was the wife of Christopher Thompson, one of the richest merchants and most 
powerful men in Scarborough.'¥ So Thomasin Farrer was indeeda privileged lady 
with many influential relatives. 


That undeservedly neglected and now sadly inaccessible archive, Scarborough's 
Corporation Records, reveals much more about Mr and Mrs Farrer. On the 
Feast of St Thomas the Apostle, 21 December 1602, thirty-five shipowners 
and thirty-one master mariners of Scarborough formed themselves into a society 
for the benefit of seamen's widows and orphans. Third name on the list of 
founding shipowners was "John F arrar'.11 


The list of founders reads like an approximate copy of the membership of 
Searborough's contemporary governing body - the self-elected oligarchy of 
forty-four. Among the owners were names such as Peacock, Lacy, Fysh and 
four of the powerful Thompsons, William, Francis, Richard and Timothy. Among 
the master mariners were familiar seafaring families like Dickenson, Headley, 
Foord, Hickson and Harthrop. 


John Farrer first appears as junior of the two bailiffs in 1599, and again in 
1602 and 1607, and thereafter as senior of the pair in 1614, 1619 and finally 
in 1625. As one of the town's foremost burgesses, honoured with the title 
of Mr, he took his turn in local government about every six years. When Scar- 
borough had fewer than 2000 inhabitants this formidable record of public service 
was unusual but not unprecedented. 


Scarborough men were once proud and jealous of their corporate privileges: 
one of them was the right to take a census of their Own weapons, known as 
a review of arms. "John Fayrer" is one of the twenty-two on a 1605 list of 
"obrivate men with their arms", that is gentlemen who as such carried swords 
and possibly pistols as a mark of their rank, as distinct from common men 
in the local home guard or "trained band".12 When "John Farer" appears again 
in another review of arms in 1621 he still has a sword and breastplate. 1% 


Nowadays you have to be poor not to pay direct taxes: early in the seventeenth 
century only the rich paid them, and even then irregularly and infrequently 
when Parliament granted subsidies to the crown. Scarborough was normally 
assessed at £40 and this was paid entirely by twelve "subsidy men". One of 
the twelve in 1621 and again in 1625 was "John Farer". On both occasions 
he paid £3, which represented probably a tiny proportion of his income but 
more than a labourer might earn in wages in a whole year. 14 


In 1626 King Charles the First ordered that Scarborough should be governed 
under a new constitution. Thomasin Farrer's brother Stephen Hutchinson was 
named in the royal writ as the mayor and her husband John as one of the town's 
thirteen aldermen and its coroner. The latter was described as "our beloved 
John Farrer". Of the other twelve aldermen, five were Thompson relatives 


of Thomasin. 1 


For reasons which are not yet clear the royal writ was never executed. No 
break actually took place in Scarborough's traditional form of self-government 
by two annually-elected bailiffs, two coroners, four chamberlains, and thirty- 
six burgesses. Nevertheless, this document and the others previously quoted 
underline the theme of this paper that Mr and Mrs Farrer were of outstanding 
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local importance in early seventeenth-century Scarborough. John Farrer did 
not hold office after 1626, but the Thompsons dominated the town's affairs 
until the Civil War. 


Though his name is absent from St Mary's very incomplete burial list and also 
from the York Probate Register of wills, John Farrer must have died about 
1628. According to the Charity Commissioners! Report of 1834, Farrer's Hospital 
was then "two small tenements or cottages under one roof, situate in Cook's 
Row, near the Low Conduit....which are stated in one of the benefactors' tables 
in the church to have been given by Mr John Farrer, who died between 1627 
and 1630, for the habitation of as many poor widows as the same could con- 
veniently contain." 16 


Farrer's Hospital was not completely demolished until the 1950's: its site is 
now occupied by Dilt's fish restaurant. The benefactors’ tables have also disap- 
peared from St Mary's, though they were still there in 1/735. In that year 
Thomas Gent's Scarborough correspondent reported that on the south side of 
the church in one of the former chantry chapels he had seen a table bearing 
the inscriptions 


"Mr Thomas Farrar of this Town, Merchant, by his Will, gave two 
Hospitals near the Low-Conduit, in a Place call'd Cook-Row, adjoining 
the Quakers Meeting House, for the Habitation of as many poor widows 
as the same can conveniently entertain for them." 17 


Somehow "Thomas" has been mistakenly substituted for "John" since clearly 
this is the same dedication referred to by the Charity Commissioners a century 
later. 


Perhaps Mrs Farrer was already a widow when she made her historic discovery, 
but whatever the year of her husband's death the Corporation Records show 
that she went on and on. As a widowed heiress she was now a property Owner 
in her own right. Perhaps she lived alone. If she did have children they had 
either died youngor left the town before the death of Mr John Farrer. Mrs F arrer 
is the only one of that surname recorded in Scarborough in the 1630s, 40s and 
DUs. 


St. Mary's parish church suffered more change and damage in the seventeenth 
century than at any time before or since. In 1600 it was still Catholic and 
medieval in appearance, huge and magnificent. Within sixty years, during 
Mrs Farrer's lifetime, it was reformed by Protestants and mutilated by civil 
war. Part of the Protestant reformation was the construction of a preaching 
pulpit in the nave and the provision of permanent family pews for the cong- 
regation. In the past, private seats had been for notables and patrons only: 
ordinary people stood, sat on the floor or brought their own stools. Not until 
1635 was St Mary's authorised by the Archbishop of York to have a full set 
of pews appointed to and paid for by the leading families in the community. 
The relevant document, which identifies 155 pews appointed to 264 named 
occupants and their families, has only recently come to light. At a cost of 
£1 13s. 4d., one of the pews was allotted to "Mrs Farroe". 18 


The most expensive places were towards the eastern end of the nave, on either 

side of the middle "great allee". They were occupied by the Fysh, Thompson, 

Batty, Harrison, Foord and Headley families and reserved for the bailiffs, sub- 
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bailiffs, coroners, aldermen and parish rector. Mrs Farrer's pew was third 
from the "best" eastern end, beyond the north "back allee", and opposite the 
place reserved for the four; youngest aldermen. From there she would have 
had a good view of the vicar, William Simpson, as he stood in his newly-built 
pulpit. 


In 1638 St Mary's needed some new windows. All the townspeople were assumed 
to be Anglican and all were expected to contribute. The assessment lists for 
only two of the four Quarters, Newborough and Auborough, have survived. 
They show that the highest sum of one pound each came from Mr Francis 
Thompson and Mr Thomas Foord. Both were very rich. Second on the Auborough 
list, between Robert Woodall, who was to pay 3s. 4d. and Roger Boyes, who 
was rated at 6s. 8d. a "Mr" (sic) "Farer' was assessed at just four shillings. 
The hand that wrote "Mr Farer" also contrived "Mr Cath: Fysh", who was 
the widow of Gregory Fysh, so perhaps this was just a sexist slip of the pen. 
If the assessment on Mrs Farrer was fair then she must have been living on 
a comfortable property or income. At the same time, William Penston, the 
grammar schoolmaster, who received from the town an annual salary of ten 
pounds, paid only two shillings, William Oliver, the well-to-do merchant, only 
three, and John Key, a prosperous town tailor, also four shillings. '? 


Only one documentary source in the Corporation papers records Mrs Farrer's 
Christian name. By a fortunate accident, the only surviving sheet of Scar- 
borough's Ship Money assessments for 1656 is that for Auborough Quarter. 
The second name on this list, again between Robert Woodall and Roger Boyes, 
seems to read "Mrs Tomyzin Farden widdow". Her contribution to the Royal 
Navy was put at four shillings. 29 


During the civil wars of the 1640s Scarborians were subjected to exceptionally 
heavy and continual taxation by both sides. Some of these assessments are 
tone found” in the’ Corporation Records. For example on25 July 1643, 328 
heads of households were asked to pay Sir Hugh Cholmley, the town's Royalist 
governor, a total of sixty pounds. For Auborough Quarter, now the third name 
on the list, but still between Robert Woodall (4s. 6d.) and Roger Boyes (8s.) 
is "Mrs Farrere". She was required to find 4s. 6d. Perhaps now her income 
was declining. 2! 


Six years later, on the last day of October 1649, Parliament's North Riding 
Committee presented its tax demand to Scarborough for the next two months. 
"Mistress Farrer" was. still living in Auborough, but her low assessment of 
8d. suggests that, like many town residents, her standard of living had been 
seriously reduced by several years of siege, famine and plague. Now. she 
was considered no better off than Mr Penston, still surviving on his fixed salary. 24 


Another reference in the contemporary records raises more questions’ than 
it answers. It occurs in the Minutes of the Common Hall for 14 February 1649. 
Searborough's ruinous civil war was now over, but its costs were still being 
counted. The old charnel chapel schoolhouse between St Mary's and the castle, 
which Cholmley had used as a defensive outpost in 1645 and Colonel Boynton 
had demolished in 1648, was not to be re-built. Instead, the Common Hall 
decided to put the boys and their master into the nearby parish church, tem- 
porarily. "And that Farrers Isle be made fit for a school-house, and the money 
made of the charnel stones to be employed toward the work." 23 


2? 


Though the name is now obsolete, "Farrer's Aisle" was, and still is, the south 
transept of St Mary's. Because it was on the protected side of the church 
it suffered little damage during the two castle sieges. The north aisle, north 
transept and chancel were all ruined and the central tower, undermined by 
the vibration of cannon fire, soon fell down. So in 1649 Farrer's Aisle was 
divided into two floors for two classes and a new doorway inserted at ground 
level in the outside south-west wall. For the next two hundred years it was 
the makeshift home of Scarborough Grammar School. 


Yet why was St Mary's south transept called Farrer's Aisle in 1649%. In the 
1635 pew list it was described as "the south ile next the quire”. 24 Aisles, or 
side chapels as we would call them (they called aisles "allees"), had been formerly 
dedicated to Saints Nicholas, Mary, Stephen, James and Clement, and before 
the Reformation used by chantry priests to say prayers for the souls of bene- 
factors. So what had John Farrer done to deserve this special memorial? 
In 1649 his widow was still alive. Had her husband been buried in the south 
transept twenty years earlier? This seems an improbable explanation: the south 
transept was not normally used for this purpose and former bailiffs of the town 
were usually buried in the north aisle or chancel. Farrer's Aisle probably got 
its new name from the benefactor whose table there recorded his foundation 
of almshouses for poor widows. 


Mrs Farrer was one of nature's survivors. She had lived in Scarborough through- 
out the civil war, the worst seven years in the history of the town, when it 
was twice besieged and taken by storm and changed hands no fewer than seven 
times. Her final documentary appearances are in Scarborough's Poor Law papers 
as a dispenser of public charity. In May 1647 she was paying a penny a week 
and her neighbour Robert Woodall a penny ha'penny for the maintenance of 
a ten-year-old boy called John Deeton, who was in St Thomas' poor house and 
not yet "fitt to be put apprentice". 2> In 1654 she was still contributing a penny 
a week to the town's paupers.26 By this time she was probably well into her 
seventies. 


Mrs Farrer's eldest brother Stephen Hutchinson had died in 1648. He had been 
the only one of her relatives to take Parliament's side. His son, and Thomasin's 
nephew, Edward Hutchinson, had fought as a colonel in the Royalist army and 
was disinherited by his father for doing so. 27 All Thomasin's Thompson relatives 
were Royalists and by the 1650s all of them had suffered for their opposition 
to Parliament. 28 


Mrs Farrer did not live to see the Thompson star rise again after the Restoration 
in 1660: after 1654 she disappears from the historical record. Even as a widow 
she had been overshadowed by the memory of her husband. The almshouses 
in Cook's Row and the south transept of St Mary's were named after him, 
not her. Yet, whatever the importance of Mr John in his lifetime and the 
value of his bequest, it was Thomasin's curiosity that has rightly given her 
a greater and more lasting fame. 
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THE QUAKER BURIAL GROUND AT CLOUGHTON 
by Frank Rimington 


On the 1771 Inclosure map of the parish of Scalby (which included Burniston 
and Cloughton), is a list of the 'garths' - small areas along the village street, 
often containing a dwelling - belonging to the various villages. Number four 
of the Cloughton garths is described as ‘Quaker Burying Place’. 


The map shows this to have been on the east side of Mill Lane and the size 
is given as ten perches - some 300 square yards. All surface signs have dis- 
appeared in the development of the Old Mill estate, but the sudden termination 
of the stone boundary wall and its replacement by a hedge, across the road 
from the old Burniston schocl, would seem likely to signify the entrance from 
the road. 


The ground was big enough for scores of burials but the only record found is 
that of Mary Worfolk of .the well-known Staintondale Quaker family who is 
entered in the Quaker Minute Book as having been buried at 'Burniston' in 
1712. 


A memorial to the will of Thomas Leadley, yeoman of Cloughton, who died 
in 1777, refers to a field called ‘Little Ffield Close' lying between the mill- 
beck (Burniston Beck) to the east, the King's Street (the King's Highway, the 
main road, now Mill Lane) to the west and to the north the Quakers' Folly 
or Buring (sic) Place. 


The use of the word 'folly' brings to mind the Scarborough Quaker Burial Ground 
in what was long called 'Folly Lane' and indicates a mildly derisory attitude 
by the populace to Quaker cemeteries in the late 18th century. This surely 
implies that they were then no longer in use and had not been used for some 
considerable time indeed perhaps hardly used at all. 


This may be the explanation for the body of Mary Worfolk (who had lived im- 
mediately adjacent to the Staintondale Quaker burial ground) being brought 
all the way to 'Burniston' for interment, possibly to inaugurate the place: 
It could explain too the not infrequent cases of Quaker burial grounds being 
sold and disposed of. 


Whether the rather ungracious use of the word 'folly'! in such cases was wide- 
spread or just a Scarborough peculiarity can only be decided by much research 


into 18th century documentation. 


Although actually in Cloughton, the burial ground is close to the Burniston 
boundary, having been presumably intended to serve both communities. 
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WILTON IN’ THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
by Philip Craven 


In 1787 William Marshall was writing , 'In my own remembrance more than 
half the Vale (of Pickering) lay open: now scarcely an open field or individual 
common remains.' 


Certainly the second half of the century saw enclosure gaining momentum on 
a national scale. ‘Between 1760 and 1800 more than 1,300 Enclosure Acts had 
been passed.' 2 Before 1/750 enclosure was, with rare exceptions, by mutual 
agreement or arbitrarily by the landlord. 


Some two thirds of Wilton was enclosed early - before 1/724 - and the remaining 
third was enclosed by Act of Parliament in 1773.% We do not yet know when 
the earlier enclosure took place and further investigation is needed here. The 
early enclosures were on the more fertile soils below the village and the enc- 
losure of 1773 was, apart from East Low Field and West Low Field, on the 
poorer soils of Wilton Heights. 


The township of Wilton, thirteen miles west of Scarborough and four miles 
east of Pickering, occupies a prominent position overlooking the Vale and the 
Wolds beyond. It covers a compact area of approximately 1,/50 acres and 
is bounded on the north by Ellerburn and Low Dalby, on the east by Allerston, 
on the west by Thornton and the southern boundary is the ancient Friar Dike. 
The Dike, which is crucial to the drainage of the carrs south of Wilton, was 
excavated by the monks of Rievaulx, probably towards the end of the twelfth 
century. The Abbey had been granted an extensive tract of land between 
Kirby Misperton and Yedingham. 


The Wilton soils are varied; sand and limestone to the north where the land 
rises to 550 feet, whilst the Cliff, on which the village stands, is clay and the 
carrs to the south are alluvial, being on the old lake bed. The carrs are no 
more than 70 feet above sea level. 


Wilton was held by the Hothams, of South Dalton and Scorborough, East Riding, 
from the late fourteenth century to the middle of the twentieth century. Nothing 
now remains above ground of the once crenellated Hall, but the earthworks 
to the south and west of the Hall site are much in evidence. Indeed the small 
church, or chapel of ease, stands on the edge of the western moat. ? 


With the exception of Wilton Grange, standing isolated in the Ings (low lying 
meadows), the farmsteads and cottages are grouped closely together in the 
village, typical of an open field settlement. 


Estate Map of 1/24 


The map (Fig 1) shows the village with its surrounding closes and the open 
fields to the north, east and west. Still further north is the extensive unenclosed 
area, the Tofts.6 Although the remaining portion of the map has not survived, 
and this would have depicted the carrs and ings, we can deduce from the Enc- 
losure Award of 1773 that there were no open fields to the south of the Cliff. 
True, there was stinted common pasture and the ings were allotted to five 
tenants, but for the rest the carrs were totally enclosed. A list of the tenants 
and their holdings and the names of the fields and closes appear in the Rental 
for Ladyday, 1724; this is given in full. 7 
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MAPP OF THE MAKKOR OF WILTON 
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Field names are invariably informative and those recorded on the map are 
no exception. 'Greets' 8 is entirely appropriate and is still so named, as are 
the 'Banks'. Flat! is an enclosure within the common field and '‘Wandills' 
refers to individual strips in the open field; although in the Rentals they are 
always referred to as '_ands'. Wandills or Wandales occur elsewhere in the 


locality. 


Fast and West 'Overdales' were separated by a steep-sided narrow valley known 
locally as the 'Holls'. 2 Since enclosure East Overdales has become, more prosalc- 


ally, the 'Ten Acre’ and the 'Fifteen Acre’. 
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The 'Fish Dams' are an historic survival. Created by damming a shallow valley 
to the north-east of the Hall they would, in medieval times, have contributed 
to its food supply. They have long been drained, presumably at about the time 
the Hall was abandoned, and are in permanent pasture. This has helped preserve 
the earthworks and these can be seen quite clearly from the Scarborough - 
Pickering road. 


'Tofts' undoubtedly refers to a deserted settlement. There is no sign of previous 
habitation and the site is far from ideal, having no natural supply of water. 
The situation is exposed and the inherent infertility of the soil in that area 
could not have long sustained a peasant economy.  ‘'Tofts' does not appear 
in the Rental and until the later enclosure it was probably little more than 
rough grazing. It adjoined common land to the north towards Dalby and there 
was some intercommoning with Thornton and Allerston to the dismay of the 
lord of the manor of Thornton. In 1742 he had a survey made of the commons 
around Dalby and his surveyor reported, 'I began surveying the commons behind 
the paper mills and to Loft Moor and Stonnygate. The Lordships either side 
have encroached. There have been several contests between Wilton and Thornton 
shepherds. Kingthorpe have encroached. ''9 


Wilton Rental for Ladyday 1724 (see Appendix A) 
The names of twenty-five tenants are listed in the rental. With the exception 


of Richard Baker and Stephen Joucey each had a house and garth at an annual 
rent of 5s. Gd. 

Twelve tenants were allotted one or more 'gates! |! in the common pasture, 
'Cottagers Carr'. The rent for one beastgate was 43s 2d. The total number 
of gates allotted was sixty-two and from this I think we can assume an acreage 
in excess of one hundred. Writing in 1642 Henry Best!* says 'We took gates 
at West Lutton in the year 1639 for 3s 4d a gate.' He goes on to say that 
it was usual to graze gates from 'St. Hellen' Day to 'Michaelmasse'’. 'We had 
last year (1641) seven beasts at Sledgemour (Sledmere) which we had no leisure 


to fetch home (at Michaelmas) and they sent them not till powder treason 
day.' 


Returning to the rental, the number of oxgangs in the open field was twenty- 
one. The oxgang was a variable measure of land, though twelve to thirteen 
acres seems to have been fairly common. However, there is a clue as tG the 
area of the Wilton oxgang; but for this we shall have to step back, briefly, 
into the seventeenth century. 


The parish of Ellerburn with Wilton was within the rectory of Pickering and 
the rectory formed part of the endowment of the deanery of York. It was 
the custom of the Deans to lease the rectory, with its tithes, for three lives. 
The Earl of Danby had such a lease in 1617. He died unmarried in 1644 and 
the lease passed to his sister Dorothy and her husband Sir Peter Osborn of 


Chicksands, Bedford. Osborns continued as tithe tenants until the nineteenth 
century. 


13 
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Pickering Rectory Tithe Return 1650 


The extract for Wilton reads:- , 


Wilton glebe 2 oxgangs bce) 
Arable 15 acres 126-8 
Meadow 9 acres orioe 2 
Pasture 6 acres 1152.0 
The tithes 92 a 

i Lae 


The Pickering rectory return clearly indicates that the Wilton glebe of two 
oxgangs totals thirty acres. It Is unlikely that the glebe oxgang would differ 
from the open field oxgang; I think, therefore, we can assume that the Wilton 
oxgang was fifteen acres. 


In addition, then, to the twenty-one oxqangs recorded in the rental of 1/724 
a further ninety-nine acres and'some odd lands'were also listed. 


Rents in the open field varied widely; Robert Baker, joyner, paid 6s 2d for 
an oxgang but Randell Baker paid 11s 3d. Rents for the odd acres were from 
1d. to 3s 4d. The higher rented land was on the more fertile soils south of 
the Pickering - Scarborough road. We shall find direct evidence that this was 
the case in the survey of a Wilton farm in 1745. 


Five tenants shared the Ings, the acreage of which was sixty-five plus ‘some 
meadows.' The rent was 2s 2d an acre. 


'Pudsey' Carr was divided into thirteen parts; 'Upper Pudsey' Carr into two 
parts and the 'Other Pudsey’ Carr into four parts. The term parts would suggest 
divisions or separate enclosures within these fields. The individual parts were 
valued at 1s 6d so they cannot have been very extensive. 


It is obvious from the rental that the enclosed fields and closes were far more 
valuable than land in the open field, the rents per acre being considerably higher. 
Again we have confirmation of this in the following survey. 


Mrs Shafto's Farm 
Somewhat surprisingly it appears that not all the Wilton estate at this time 
was in the possession of the Hothams. 


On 13 February 1743, William Wight, agent for the Hotham estates, wrote 
to Sir Beaumont Hotham regarding 'Mrs Shafto's farm at Wilton.' He reported 
that 'the land is in good heart. by purchasing you have it in your power to make 
land worth 15s Od an acre that is now in tillage and duly let at 5s Od an acre. 
Do not miss it. If Osbaldeston should buy it your estate at Wilton might be 
prejudiced for they have a large warren at Allerston which abuts on Wilton 
East Field; you with Mrs Shafto's tenant can now set netts and kill against them 
whereby the corn is preserved from the rabbits, but if they should buy you 
cannot set a nett but upon their ground. '4 


ed 


William Wight wrote a further letter on 25 March reporting that he had again 
been to Wilton, had inspected Mrs Shafto's farm and enclosed an estimate of 
its rental value. He went on to say that it is let at £40 a year to Richard 
Baker who also pays the Land Tax and the Dean's Rent. 


An Estimate of the Quantity and Value of Mrs Shafto's farm at Wilton 


Acres Value an Acre Total Rental Value 
S. ds eth oeee Lie 
Garden Lands and Syke 5 Pate 1 fie 
Horse Carr ey vera 12 “Oped 
West Close 22, 76 Ge. Sul 
Spring Town End Close 25 dae0 lide? a6 
4 Gates in Cottagers Carr at 6s 8d ch aah Ee 
2 Cottages ate Dutt 
Homestead 2 Ua 
Arable Land in the Low Fields le pee tt coats 
Arable Land in the High Fields 18 Dat 2, 1a 
Glebe or Deanery held by 
lease for three lives 
Pasture 10 7, a6 Se 1 
Carr 10 | oar =) BO oe 
Town End Close i Wo 20 12 6 
Low Field Arable 7 wand pa a 
High Field Arable 8 sae 1 G30 
131 5 48.19 8 


He suggests purchasing the farm and then letting it to the tenant at an annual 
rent of £48 19s Od, 'We paying the Dean's rent of £1 1/s 4d.' 


Although there are no further letters on this subject the farm was purchased 
and formed part of the Hotham estate at the time of final enclosure in 1773. 


Richard Baker, the tenant of Mrs Shafto's farm, was also a Hotham tenant. 
His name appears in the Rental of 1724 where he is recorded as renting land 
but not a house and garth. Bakers were long established at Wilton, farming 
there into the twentieth century. 


Allerston Warren 
The reference by Wight to a rabbit warren at Allerston is an early one. Other 


warrens recorded somewhat later were at Dalby, Lockton, Scamridge, Snainton 
and Troutsdale. 19 
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Sir Charles Hotham's Estate Rentals 5 September 1771 

A summary of the Rentals of 1771 shows a total of £3115 after payment of 
Land Tax. Of this sum Wilton contributed £537 1/s 2id. Gut. jer the= ten 
estates mentioned in the rent roll only two had a higher return: Hutton Crans- 
wick rendered £649 7s 7d and Scorborough £587 6s 6d. In 1724 Wilton had 
returned £200 15s 1d. It is generally accepted that agricultural rents, nationally, 
doubled between 1720 and 1790. The returns from Wilton indicate that this 
was, if anything, an underestimate. 

Wilton Enclosure Award - 1/735 

The Award - unfortunately the map has not survived - is preceded by a document 
recording the oaths of the commissioners who were sworn at Kingston-upon- 
Hull 16 April 1775. 


The commissioners appointed were: John Outram of Kilham, Peter Nevill of 
North Skirlaugh, and John Raines of Burton Constable. 


Fach swore to ‘faithfully impartially and honestly according to the best of my 
skill and judgement execute and perform the several powers and authorities 
reposed in me as a commissioner by Virtue of an Act for dividing and enclosing 
certain open fields lands and grounds within the Township or Lordship of Wilton 
in the parish of Ellerburn in the North Riding of the county of York and that 
without favour or affection prejudice or malice.’ 


The commissioners in turn appointed Joseph Dickinson of Beverley to be the 
surveyor. He was a Quaker and affirmed at Wilton on 12 May 1/73 in the 
presence of the commissioners. 


All four were experienced surveyors and were constantly engaged in the business 
of enclosure to the end of the century. They held office as commissioner 
or surveyor as occasion demanded. '6 


Sir Charles Hotham Thompson 

In the extracts that follow the name of Sir Charles Thompson figures prominently. 
He was born Charles Hotham, eldest son of Sir Beaumont Hotham, 7th baronet 
and his wife Frances, daughter and co-heiress of the Rev. Stephen Thompson 
of Humbleton and Ebberston. Charles's parents both died in Ad 7Ts 


Charles inherited the Hotham estates and, in order to inherit from his mother, 
It obliged me to take the name of Thompson which I wished if possible to avoid. 
but it is of the less consequence because when the entail is*cut off thens the 
head of the family may, of course, resume his own name.' This he was able 
to do in 1787. He died, without issue, in 1794. 17 


Enclosure 

Enclosure at Wilton was reasonably simple; there were no commons. to be 
enclosed and allotted, the area was not large and few proprietors were involved. 
The owner of the Lordship was Sir Charles Thompson (as we must now call 
him). 


Of the 698 acres to be enclosed 98 were awarded to Sir George Osborn, lessee 
of the tithes from the Dean of York. John Baker, junior, was awarded 18 acres, 
John Baker, senior, 5 acres and Joseph Baker, butcher, one acre. The total 
awarded to Sir Charles Thompson was therefore 576 acres. 


be 


'We award allott and assign to the said Sir Charles Thompson his heirs executors 
and assigns all that parcel of ground lying in "East Banks" "East Overdales" 
and the "Tofts" containing 253 acres 3 roods and 20 perches be the same more 
or less adjoining upon the Lordship of Thornton to the north on Lands awarded 
to Sir George Osborn towards the east upon a road called the Scarborough 
road towards the south and a road called the Ellerburn road and Ancient Enc- 
losures towards the west.' 


Sir Charles was ordered to maintain a fence and ditch on the east, west and 
part of the south sides of this allottment. 


The smallest allottment was that made to Joseph Baker of Wilton, butcher, 
and his wife for and during the course of their natural lives ‘all that parcel 
of ground lying in "Wandales" containing 3 roods and 42 perches be the same 
more or less adjoining upon Lands awarded to Sir Charles Thompson on the 
north and east and upon Ancient Enclosures to the south and West.' 


Joseph Baker and his wife were ordered to maintain a fence and ditch between 
their allottment and that of Sir Charles Thompson. 


John Baker the elder of Cayton was allotted 4 acres 3 roods and 432 perches 
in "West Low Fields" and John Baker the younger of Ebberston, yeoman, was 
given an allottment of 17 acres and 4 roods in "East Overdales". 


Other allottments awarded to Sir Charles Thompson included 125 acres 43 roods 
and one perch in "West Overdales" Wandales" and "Greets", 55 acres I rood 
and 23 perches in "West Low Fields" and 9 acres 25 perches In "East Low Fields". 


Tithes 

The commissioners made an award to Sir George Osborn (lessee of the Dean 
of York, the owner of the tithes) of 98 acres 2 roods and 37 perches in "East 
Low Fields" "East Banks" and the "Tofts" 'as being equal to one seventh part 
of the residue of the open fields in lieu of and in full recompense and com- 
pensation for all the tithes both great and small belonging to the said Sir George 
Osborn as lessee of the Dean of York arising growing or payable within upon 
or for any of the Lands and Grounds in the said Lordship or Township directed 
by the said Act to be enclosed.' 


‘And we do order and direct Sir George Osborn to maintain a fence and ditch 
on the east side of this allottment dividing the same from the Lordship of 
Allerston.' 


In spite of the injunction to Sir George to maintain a fence and ditch he was 
spared this expense by virtue of holding church land which was usually excused 
the costs of enclosure. 


As we learn from the enclosure accounts the costs were met by the proprietors, 
oar Charles Thompson and the three Bakers; though the latters' share was minute 
and in proportion to their allottments. 


The commissioners further awarded to Sir George Osborn 'an annual composition 


rent of £21 8s Od to be paid by the several proprietors chargeable upon the 
Ancient Enclosed Grounds and we do adjudge to be an adequate satisfaction 
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and equivalent for all the tithes of corn, grain, wool and lamb.' The sum was 
required to be paid in two equal half yearly instalments and in the following 
proportions. 


Ramon 


Sir Charles Thompson 20 15 O 
John Baker the younger ue 


John Baker the elder rege 
Joseph Baker, butcher too) 
Ztye aan 4) 


The ‘ancient enclosed grounds' comprised the whole of Wilton Carr, the greater 
part of the Cliffs and had an area in excess of one thousand acres. 


‘And we do also appoint and ascertain pursuant to the said Act an annual com- 
position rent of £7 to be paid by the several persons and in the several prop- 
ortions hereinafter mentioned to the Reverend Samuel Harding of Pickering, 
Vicar of the parish church of Ellerburn and his successors which annual comp- 
osition rent of £7 in lieu of the several small tithes and customary payments, 
Easter Offerings excepted.’ 


The first payment was ordered to be made on the tenth October (old Michaelmas) 
and in the following proportions. 


‘ Sogag cogil 8 


Sir Charles Thompson Gy 458 6 
John Baker the younger i od 
John Baker the elder Ties. 
Joseph Baker, butcher 4 


'We do also appoint and ascertain an annual composition of ten shillings chargeable 
on lands and grounds to be enclosed to Sir Charles Thompson in respect of 
his glebe land and to Sir George Osborn in respect of several allottments which 
annual composition rent of ten shillings shall be and the same is hereby awarded 
to the said King's Most Excellent Majesty and his heirs and successors and 
shall be accepted in lieu of and as a full compensation for all the rights and 
interests of His Majesty his heirs of upon and over all the said wastes and 
commons within the said Township of Wilton and Mannor of Pickering.' 


The rent was ordered to be paid annually commencing fifth April (old Ladyday) 
1775 and in the following proportions. 


4] 


Sir Charles Thompson 
John Baker the younger 
John Baker the elder 
Joseph Baker, butcher 
and wife 


6 ep) 
So None 
Nol — 


N|— 
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Roads and Highways 


It was directed that one acre of land in 'East Bank' and awarded to Sir George 
Osborn be reserved to the commissioners 'and is staked and bounded out for 
the purpose of gathering stones for the repair of the highways.’ 


Following enclosure so much stone was removed from this site that it became 
a quarry and is so described on the Ordnance Survey map of 1954. Ref. SE 
869852. 


To reach the site a new road was ordered to be made. ‘'And leading out of 
the said Scarborough road for the use of the several proprietors a private way 
twenty feet in width leading into and over a place called East Bank herein 
awarded to Sir George Osborn and from lands herein awarded for the purpose 
of getting stones for the repair of the highways in the Township of Wilton.' 


Altogether seven roads were awarded; with the exception of the one just des- 
cribed, all were in existence at the time of enclosure, the commissioners con- 
firming their exact route and width. Prior to enclosure roads passing over 
the open fields had no legally defined width and, in the absence of fences, 
growing crops suffered thereby. 


'And we do order direct and determine that there shall be at all times hereafter 
a common or public road or King's Highway of the breadth of sixty feet the 
Ellerburn road leading from an ancient land at the north side of Wilton north- 
wards over "Wandales" and "Overdales' and from thence westwards into and 
over lands in the said "Tofts" and "Musdale Whinns" to and from an ancient 
place near "How Hill" leading into the said Lordship of Thornton and that this 
shall be at all times a public Bridleway or driving road.' 


Although the commissioners laid down a width of sixty feet for this road, which 
seems over generous in the circumstances, there is evidence to show, in the 
form of at least one old stone gate post, that it was twenty feet in width. 
The road was an ancient one, leading as it did from Wilton to Ellerburn church. 
Even in recent times some of the older Wilton inhabitants would refer to it 
as the 'corpse way'. On the 25 inch Ordnance Survey map, 1912 edition, that 
section of the road from the village into what used to be "Wandales" is designated 
'Coulby Lane'. A Robert Coleby appears as a tenant in the Rental of 1724. 


Fences and Ditches 

The commissioners directed that the ditches in the High Fields be four feet 
wide at the top, half a foot wide at the bottom and have a perpendicular depth 
of two feet. In the Low Fields they were to be five feet wide at the top, 
half a foot wide at the bottom and have a perpendicular depth of three feet. 
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There was good reason for the differences in the dimensions of the ditches. 
The Low Fields are on stiff clay and good drainage is vital on this type of 
soil. The High Fields being of a light, sandy nature are free draining and the 
original ditches have long since disappeared. Their purpose would have been 
to delineate the boundaries of the new enclosures and to help establish the 
quickset hedges. Conversely the ditches in the Low Fields have been much 
enlarged over the years. 


'Quickwood shall be soft and placed one foot from or within the slough of the 
same ditches and shall be guarded with good and sufficient posts and rails 
and we do order and determine that for the space of seven years no owner 
shall keep or depasture sheep unless folded or make good and sufficient fences. 


Expenses of Enclosure 


The two sets of Accounts - the Proprietors A/C and Sir Charles Thompson's 
A/C - total £1900 10s 7d. The three Bakers, as small freeholders, contributed 
£29 13s 9d leaving the balance of £1870 16s 10d to be met by Sir Charles 
Thompson. 18 


The enclosure of the 698 acres was under £3 an acre, a fairly modest figure 
for enclosure in the late eighteenth century. However, Sir Charles found it 
necessary to borrow money to help meet his expenses and he entered into a 
mortgage with his brother, Beaumont. 


The document was endorsed: 'Mortgage by Demise of Lands at Wilton pursuant 
to a clause in the Act for the Inclosure of the Open Grounds there for securing 
£1000 and Interest.' The rate of interest was agreed at 'four per centum per 
annum'. 


William Hall, who kept the Accounts and supervised much of the work of 
enclosure, was Agent for the Hotham estates. 


Two items in the Accounts are not entirely clear. Firstly, 'Fencing the Lyth 
Land £92 10s Od'. Lyth means slope; but as the whole of the 698 acres Is 
more or less sloping, it is difficult to pinpoint this particular area. 


I suspect that this expenditure relates to the fencing of the 98 acres awarded 
to Sir George Osborn as lessee of the Dean of York. The payment of this 
item by all four proprietors would seem to suggest that this was the case. 


In the second instance one would have liked to have had details of the large 
sum of £578 3s Od paid by William Hall, on behalf of Sir Charles Thompson, 
to the commissioners. 


As there is no mention in the Accounts of the actual work of planting the quick- 
wood, hanging gates, quarrying stone, making roads or erecting post and rail 
fences I think that it can be assumed that the commissioners, and not William 
Hall, supervised these works and subsequently paid for them out of the above 
sum. 


Other sums disbursed by William Hall included £201 3s 2d for dyking. At one 
shilling the 'rood' this gives a total length of 12 4 miles of dykes. 
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A further sum of £342 17s 33d was expended on the purchase of gates and 
gate posts, fencing posts and rails. 


He paid £76 7s 6d for 182,500 of quickwood at 7s Od the thousand. Planting 
eight quicksets to the yard would result in rather less than 13 miles of hedges, 
thus complementing, or nearly so, the length of newly excavated dykes. 


Walling 
Although the general term 'fencing' is used throughout the Award Sir Charles 


Thompson's Account records the payment of £112 11s Od for 643 'roods' of 
walling. The term 'rood' is a little misleading; it refers, of course, to the 
rod, pole or perch of 54 yards. Thus the 643 'roods' equals 2 miles and 16 4 
yards of wall and this can be seen today. 


The wall extends for nearly one mile and a half along the northern boundary; 
for almost half a mile from the north-west corner southwards, where a hedge 
takes over, and there is a short stretch going southwards from the north-east 
corner where, originally, it appears to have joined a much older wall. Little 
more than the foundations of the latter remain. Still further south, and a 
short distance to the north of the Scarborough - Pickering road, a hedge again 
marks the boundary. 


The two miles of drystone wall has suffered some damage over the years but 
still reaches a height of four feet in a number of places; its original height 
would have been about five feet. 


Bearing in mind the altitude and the stony nature of the soil on the northern 
extremity of the township a quickset hedge would have been difficult to establish; 
also stone was there for the taking. Indeed there are a number of disused 
quarries along the line of the wall. 


There is today no sign of the boundary stone recorded on the estate map of 
1724. 


Collection of Rents - 17/8 

On 15 February 1778 William Hall wrote to Sir Charles Thompson reporting 
that he had collected rents from 'Filindales' and 'Scorbro' and goes on, 'I have 
fixed to receive Ebberston and Wilton Rents on Monday and Tuesday the 24rd 
and 24th of this month.ee... I purpose going to Hull on Tuesday next when I 
shall get a Bill for £700 and send it to Mr Coutts (the banker) for your use 
by Friday next.' 19 (Sir Charles was living in London at the time). 


Willian Hall wrote again on March 1. 'I was at Ebberston last week when I 
received your Ebberston and Wilton rents which your tenants all paid with more 
Good Humour and satisfaction than I had seen before. Even Anthony Bower 
the Wilton Landlord paid up this time.’ 


A William Bower appears in the Rental of 1724 and it is highly probable that 
Anthony was descended from him and, judging from William Hall's comments 


in his letter to Sir Charles, Anthony was not always the ideal tenant. 


That the Wilton tenants paid their rents on this occasion, so willingly, suggests 
that they were well pleased with the results of enclosure. 
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This enclosure apart Wilton seems to have experienced little change over a 
long period. The estate map of 1724 gives a distinct impression of a settled 
and well established community; its position determined by an ancient and 
important west - east route (Pickering - Falsgrave - Scarborough) and the site 
of the medieval, fortified Hall four hundred yards to the south which, with 
its surrounding earthworks, prevented expansion of the village southwards, 
as did the Fish Dams towards the east. 


At the time of the estate map and rental Wilton comprised twenty-six dwellings, 
a number that was to remain unchanged for a further two hundred years. 


The practice of absentee but benevolent landlords granting life tenancies, which 
were, in some cases, passed on within the same family made for continuity 
and stability as did unchanging ownership of the estate, by the Hothams, for 
more than five hundred years. 
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APPENDIX A 


WILTON RENTAL FOR LADYDAY 1724 


William Milnthrope a house, Garth, 4 Gates in Cottagers Carr, a ts 

his part in Pudsey Carr, one Oxgang of Land in the Field and 

his part in the other Pudsey Carr. er 

Idem for the Cliff Close. nie 
do. Orchard 1 2% 
do. Wandike Close. 410 
do. 2 of the Io acres in the Field. 3 
do. apart more in the other Pudsey Carr. 1 

Robert King a house, Garth, 4 Gates in Cottagers Carr, 30 acres 

of Land and his part in Pudsey Carr. H tz 

Idem for the Green Close peat 
do. his part in the other Pudsey Carr. 1 

Michael Pennocke a house, Garth and 20 acres of Land and 3 Gates 

in Cottagers Carr. ez 

John Mowlain a house, Garth, 5 Gates in Cottagers Carr, A Close 

at the north east end of the town, the Intake, half of the Upper 

Pudsey Carr, 2 Oxgangs of Land and his part in the other Pudsey 

Carr. Say 

Robert Coleby a house, Garth, 2 Gates in Cottagers Carr, a Close 

at the north end of the town. Some odd Lands, Ten acres of Land. 

Low Buskey Close and his part in Pudsey Carr. Zh4 

Idem for the Upper Wandike Close. Deez: 

Robert Brough a house, Garth and one Gate in Cottagers Carr. 8 

Richard Clarke a house, Garth, a Close behind his house, 4 

Oxgangs of Land, two Closes at the west end of the town and 20 

acres in the Ings. 6 10 

Robert Baker, Joyner, for the New Close and Busky Garth. Ghvi4 

Richard Clark and partners for the West Gripps ae whe 


Jacob Clarke a house, Garth, a Close called the Butt Close 

at the East End of the Town, 4 Oxgangs of Land and odd 

Land taken out of the Oxgangs. 4 15 
Idem for 15 acres in the Ings. (ae 4 


Jacob Clarke for Brough Paddocke and one Gate in Cottagers Cache at 


Thomas Kildell a house, Garth, 4 Gates in Cottagers Carr, 


Ten acres of Land and his part in Pudsey Carr. iy en) 
Idem for the Upper Broad Close. | ‘aoa te 
do. 5 acres of Land. 3 
do. North Garth. 1 
do. Horseleys Low Carr. De all 


Ses eos, 


Robert Baker, Senior a house, Garth, 4 Gates in Cottagers Carr 
5 acres of Land and his part in Pudsey Carr. 
Idem for Widd's Farm. 


Jeffrey Davisson a house, Garth, 3 Gates in Cottagers Carr and 
his part in Pudsey Carr. 


William Buttry a house, Garth 2 Gates in Cottagers Carr 
and his part in Pudsey Carr. 


Thomas Brown a house, Garth, 3 Gates in Cottagers Carr, 
Two Closes next his house, 2 Oxgangs of Land. Half of 
the Upper Pudsey Carr and his part in the other Pudsey Carr. 


William Bower a house, Garth, 6 Gates in Cottagers Carr, 
some odd Lands in the Fields, a little Close at the east 

end of the Town, his part in Pudsey Carr, One Oxgang of Land 
and some meadows in the Ings. 

Idem for the Upper Lees. 


Richard Helme for his house and Garth. 
Idem for the Close. 
do. the Fish Dams 


Richard Hodgson a house, Garth, 4 Gates in Cottagers Carr, 

a Close at the west end of the Town, 15 acres of Land, 

10 acres in the Ings, a Close at the north east end of the Town, 
one Oxgang of Land and his part in Pudsey Carr. 


William Dixon a house, Garth, 2 Gates in Cottagers Carr 
and a Close at the west end of the Town. 


Robert Jefferson a house, Garth and 2 Gates in Cottagers Carr. 


Richard Pennocke a house, Garth and 2 Gates in Cottagers Carr. 
Iden for 2 of the 10 acres in the Field. 


Robert Baker, Joyner, a house, Garth, 2 Gates in Cottagers Carr 
his part in Pudsey Carr and one Oxgang of Land. 


Robert Baker, Junior, a house, Garth, a Close called the 

Carr Hill at the west end of the Town, a Close in the West Field, 
Half of the Short Lees, 20 acres in the Ings and 2 Oxgangs of 
land. 

Idem for part of the Short Lees. 


John Baker, Junior, a house, Garth, 4 Gates in Cottagers Carr, 
Garden Close, 2 Oxgangs of Land and his part in Pudsey Carr. 


Idem for Randall Baker, a house, Garth, 3 Gates in Cottagers 
Carr and his part in Pudsey Carr. 
Idem for Randall Baker 2 Oxgangs of Land 
Idem for Berryman Broach. 
do. the Middle and Low Broad Closes. 
Richard Hodgson and partners for the East Gripps. 
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Ricard Baker for the Poad Carr. 

Stephen Joucey and partners for the Rape Ings. 
Richard Clarke and partners,for the Ox Leas. 
Robert Baker, Joyner and partners for the Broach. 
Robert Baker, Senior for Clerk's Fish Dams. 

John Baker, Senior and partners for The Cliff. 
Richard Baker and partners for The Cow Cliff. 
Richard Baker and partners for the Ox Carr. 
Richard Baker and Thomas Kildell for the Twindikes. 


John Baker, Senior and John Baker, Junior for Wyles Carr. 


Wilton Rental for Lady day 1/24 - Total. 
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APPENDIX B 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE LORDSHIP OF WILTON 


eg 
April 15th 


May 14th 
July 43rd 


Sept. 9th 
Nov. 24th 


1774 
May 10th 


iad 
March 2nd 


Lehto 


To Cash paid expenses in Hull the first meeting 


Expenses at Yeddingham 
Expenses at Kilham. 


Expenses at Wilton upon the valuation and claims 


with the Surveyors Board. 

Expenses at Scorborough on the Division. 
Surveyors expenses staking out. 
Blacksmith for piles for Surveyor. 

Paid for stakes. 

Surveyors Board at Wilton when staking. 
Paid Mr. Hall for fencing the Lyth Land. 
Paid expenses at Yeddingham and Wilton. 
Mr Outram postage and sundry expenses. 
Mr Raine's expenses 

Mr Nevill's sundry travelling expenses 
Expenses signing the Award. 


Paid Mr Joseph Dickinson for surveying the 
Lordship. 

Paid Mr Ramsey's Bill for obtaining the Act 
and drawing the Award. 


Three Commissioners Fees at 25 Guineas each. 


PER CONTRA 


By Sir Charles Thompson's Tax 
More by Mr. Hall's consent. 
By John Baker. 

By John Baker, Junior. 

By Joseph Baker. 


John Outram. 
Peter Nevill. 


March the 7th, 1775 
Allowed and settled. 
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APPENDIX C 


WILLIAM HALL'S ACCOUNT WITH SIR CHARLES THOMPSON 


tit? 


July 22nd 


Iii? 


May 
& 


12th 
13th 


1774 


Jan. 


30th 


Feb. /th 


March 8th 
April 19th 


July 8th 


Aug. 27th 


ee 


Feb. 


Feb 


7th 


8th 


To Cash Received of Sir Charles Thompson by a 


Draft upon Messrs. Coutts of this day's date Value. 200 0 

eS eee we eee Pee ea ee 

Contra 

To My Charges when waited and attended the 
Commissioners. 14 
To My Charges 3 days and nights looking after the 
Dykes and other business. Zz 
To Cash paid to Christoper Wallis 1875 posts and 
rails at 3 4 d’each 27 ke 
To My Charges 4 Days. oe 
To My Charges 4 Days. 1 3 
To Cash paid to Richard Metcalf for walling 317 rood 
at 3/6 55 10 
To do. to Christopher Holder for do. 
326 rood at 3/6 ou 1 
To Samuel Ashton for Dyking as by note and 
receipt 109 4 
To John Sunley and others for leading stones. 38 = 10 
To John Walmsley for posts and rails. 12 14 
To John Lockwood and others for Quickwood 
Ps 22000sat 7/-- 46 4 
To George Vasey and Ward for Dyking as by receipt. 50 0 
To Richard Metcalf for making Bridges. 2 2 
To Thomas Hawkswell for loops and crooks for Gates - 0 
To Cash paid by Samuel Baker to John Clark for 
Leading 6 Loads of Posts and Rails 2 Z 
To Cash paid to William Glass for Hay and other 
seeds. 51 4 
To My Charges and others when the work was 
measured and the Labourers paid. 1 Be 
To Cash paid to John Mumforth for 4920 Fence Posts 
9090 Rails and 100 Gate Posts as note and receipt. 185 i 
To Cash paid for Dyking 252 Roods at 12d paid to 
George Vasey and others. . 12 12 
To Thomas Hawkswell Blacksmith for Loops and 
Crooks as note. 10 
Paid to the Fylindale (sic) Tenants for Carriage of 
Posts and Rails as by note and receipt. 2 iJ 
To Cash paid to Samuel Ashton for Weeding and 
Cleaning the Quickwood at Wilton as by 
agreement in the year 1774 i We 10 
To Thomas Thorp for making Posts and Rails at 
Ebberston as by note. Baile 
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Co Sere 


Credit 


N|= 


March/th 
1 
March 15th 


1774 
Aug 2/th 


To Cash paid to the Commissioners as by their 


receipt. 578 A 

To Cash paid to William Lockwood for 50,500 

Quickwood at 7/-. 4 eit Ye: 

To Samuel Ashton for Dyking as by note. 29 6 

To My Charges for 2 days. 7 
T2976 le 

The Account Continued 

Brought Forward 500 0 

To Cash Due To Me To Ballance This Account. 792 13 
Tey Zope 


The 16th May, 1775 Examined and allowed this Account 
and received all his vouchers and paid to William Hall 
the above Ballance by allowing him to charge it in 

His General Account. 


Charles Thompson William Hall. 
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Notes 


When quoting original sources I have retained the spellings and words 
written in capital letters. 


In the Enclosure Accounts and in the Rental of 1724 a number of words 
and personal names were abbreviated; for the sake of clarity I have given 
these in full. 


ME. = Middle English. 
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TWO FALSGRA VE HOUSES STANDING IN 1837 


/ D. E. Leese-Layton 


1. Belle Vue Cottage 


The house known for some years in the ninteenth century as Belle Vue Cottage 
stands near the western end of Westover Road within a right-angle formed 
by that road and the steep approach to the pedestrian tunnel under the railway 
locally named the 'Dark Arch'. | 


Research has so far failed to discover when the house was built. Our earliest 
available record is provided by the first Poor Law rate book for F alsgrave 
in April 1837. ' Here one finds an un-named house owned and occupied by John 
Williamson, shipowner. 2. In the book for December 1859 the same house 1s 
identified for the first time as Belle Vue Cottage. 


At present no evidence can be found to suggest any relationship between Belle 
Vue | Cottage and the much larger and more important Belle Vue House which 
already existed in 1796 * and occupied a site alongside Westborough now occupied 
by the railway station. The house was demolished when the station was enlarged 
in 1882; the name survives in the nearby Belle Vue Parade and Belle Vue 
Street. 


By September 1845 the York and North Midland Railway Company had acquired 
Belle Vue Cottage, 4 obviously in order to complete their line across the garden 
in front of the house. This undertaking was to isolate a considerable portion 
of garden south of the track, ° an area of 2 roods 30 perches which extended 
down the hillside as far as Washbeck Lane, formerly that part of Valley Road 
west of the foot of the modern Westwood Road. 


Thomas Mennell, Scarborough's _ first stationmaster, © was tenant of the house 
and land for four years? after which, in September 1849, Belle Vue Cottage 
stood empty, but a pencilled note in the rate book indicates the imminent 
arrival of a new occupant, 'C. Rooke'. His subsequent purchase of the house 
minus land, is confirmed in the 1851 assessment. In the following spring 
the Railway Company disposed of the surplus ground to Walshaw's, ® of the 
adjacent nursery gardens. 


Any attempt to trace the history of Belle Vue Cottage cannot avoid reference 
to Dr Charles Rooke. 


Born in 1808 at the village of Tollerton? in the parish of Alne on the plain 
of York, he obtained a medical degree at Giessen University 19 in Germany 
and became known in England through two publications, the Dictionary of Domes- 
tic Medicine and the Anti-Lancet; 11 but he achieved perhaps greater recognition 
for his patented medicines. These, the Oriental Pills and the Solar Elixir, 
he made up at Belle Vue Cottage where they were specially labelled, wrapped 
and packed ready to despatch to his various agents. 12 


After twenty-three years residence he died at the house on 28 February 1872 
at the age of 64. 13 


ep) 


On the evidence presented above the belief that Dr Rooke was the builder 
of Belle Vue Cottage can be dismissed. However, in a new garden which he 
laid out in an adjoining field alongside Westover Road (in those days known 
as Folly Lane) he did in fact erect a curious building which featured a crenellated 
tower, a miniature 'castle' used as a private museum and first recorded as 
such in August 1863. This has disappeared, demolished to make way for modern 
houses built in 1971-1972. 


During the latter part of 1852, according to Rooke's personal diary, Belle Vue 
Cottage was enlarged by the addition of an upper room, for which a marble 
chimney-piece was purchased in York in April 1853. Mention is made of work 
on new carved pilasters and mouldings and the fixing of a dentil cornice. 
As an extra touch of elegance plastered niches were being completed at the 
entrance to the new upper room. 


The Ordnance Survey map of 1850 (Fig. 1) marks the house as Spring Cottage, 
a name ignored by both Charles Rooke and the rate collector. Of greater 
interest, the map shows that the Falsgrave-Scarborough boundary, on a north- 
south alignment, passed close alongside the east wall of the house, thereby 
dividing the property between the two parishes. In consequence Rooke was 
separately assessed by and required to pay the appropriate dues to both auth- 
orities. 14 


After his death and throughout the next forty-three years Belle Vue Cottage 
remained a Rooke possession. In 1881 the doctor's youngest son, Edgar Dashwood 
Rooke, came of age '® and inherited the property, previously held in a family 
trust'*during his minority. Our last note of him in connection with the house 
appears in W. H. Smith's Scarborough directory for 1915 where he is listed as 
the occupier of Westover Lodge, Westover Road. 


Twice since Charles Rooke's day Belle Vue Cottage has changed its name. 
On the Ordnance Survey map of 1892 it is marked as The Cottage, the name 
acknowledged for some years until supplanted by the more pretentious Westover 


Lodge, as seen in Kelly's directory of the North and East Ridings for 1905. 


In 1930 W. H. Smith's Scarborough directory uses the fully extended address, 
Westover Lodge, No. 8 Westover Road. Today the street number alone identifies 


the former Belle Vue Cottage, now become two self-contained flats. 


Alterations necessary to the conversion have changed the northern frontage. 
The solid outside staircase to the upper storey is strictly functional and offers 
nothing of aesthetic value to the building but it does, very adequately, serve 
its intended purpose in the recent changes that have’ given the old house fresh 
life and continuity. 
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Rate books (Scarborough and Falsgrave) for the years 1837 to 1900 are 
held in the Scarborough Room at Scarborough Public Library 


The 1841 Census returns for Falsgrave identify Williamson's occupation 
J. SCHOFIELD 'The Scarborough Guide' 2nd edition (1796) 


Falsgrave Rate Book, September 1845. (The construction of the York- 
Scarborough line was accomplished between July 1844 and July 1845: 
vide K. HOOLE in Railway Magazine March 1960 p.150) 


Ordnance Survey 1850 


See OURD ‘From Stage Coach to Steam Horse’ Scarborough Mercury 
24 September 1959 


Falsgrave Rate Books, September 1845 to September 1849 
Falsgrave Rate Book, May 1852 


Charles Rooke's gravestone in Scarborough Cemetery. There being no 
church at Tollerton, baptisms took place at Alne Parish Church 


'Charles Rooke M.D. (Giessen)'. A facsimile of his signature appeared 
on the wrapper of each preparation sold, as a 'Caution against Counterfeits' 
vide Anti-Lancet p.158 


Both titles are in the Scarborough Room 


Rooke's personal diary for the year 1853 is in the Scarborough Room; 
it contains several references to the routine of preparing medicines for 
sale 


His death is announced in the Scarborough Gazette of 29 February 1872 
page 3 column 6; a report of the funeral appears in the issue of 7 March 
1872 page 3 column 4 


Falsgrave and Scarborough Rate Books 
Census returns 7 April 1861. Edgar Rooke's age is recorded as '7 months! 


Falsgrave Rate Books 1872 - 1881 
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igo Reproduced from the Ordnance Survey Plan 1850. The engraving of 
Belle Vue Cottage is taken from the Anti-Lancet. 
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2. The Crown Tavern (No. 8 Scalby Road) 


This property was not a public house until 1865 ' when Samuel Taylor of the 
old Crown Tavern at Bleach House in the Valley transferred himself and his 
licence to Scalby Road, in those days known as North Street. 


At the time of the earliest rate book of 1837 a family named Bielby owned 
the house and garden and probably did so before that date. It is known that 
in 1806 a certain John Bielby subscribed to the building fund of the proposed 
Falsgrave Endowed School, 2 and one might reasonably associate him with this 
old house, listed by the Department of the Environment 3 as "late 18th century" 
Certainly from 1837 until after 1900 the place was owned by Bielbys. 4 Strangely, 
however, no person of this name actually occupied the premises between 18347 
and 1888; > but in the latter year a young John Bielby became the occupant 
and presumably the licensee. 


Back in 1837 when the property was a private house Miss Christiana Todd © 
lived here. Her family name of Wyvill Todd’ suggests a connection with the 
eighteenth century ship-owning and ship-building Wyvills or Wyrills of Scar- 
borough. 8 


The 1851 census records the current occupier as a Robert Woodall, aged 25, 
Under Bailiff, County Court. A later tenant, from 1854 to 1862, was John 
Petch, architect and designer of many of Scarborough's South Cliff houses. ? 


The young John Bielby recorded in 1888 died in 1890 10 at the age of 27 and 
was succeeded by Mrs Mary Ann Bielby, who continued as licensee at least 
until 1915.1! At some date not available to this research the tavern was acquired 
by a brewery; Camerons are the present owners. 


Early in 1977 planning permission and listed building consent were sought in 
order to enlarge the premises. 12 These were at first refused on the grounds 
that the plans were unsuitable but in April amended plans were submitted and 
permission was granted, subject to a number of conditions, to build a two-storey 
extension at the rear of the premises.'*This has doubled the size of the original 
house and the new matching gable beside the old one on the side facing Stepney 
Road accords well with the eighteenth century building. 
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Falsgrave Rate Book 1865 


Falsgrave Endowed School, in Bakehouse Hill, opened 1809. A _ public 
meeting was held on 3 February 1806 to determine the constitution and 
to open a building fund; the Minute and Account Book (held in the Scar- 
borough Room at Scarborough Public Library) records that John Bielby 
subscribed £2 2s Od 


List of buildings of special architectural or historic interest in the Borough 
of Scarborough 1973 


Rate books after 1900 are at present not available 
Falsgrave Rate Books 1837-1888 


Falsgrave Rate Book 1837. The 1871 cersus returns (no. 2 Hinderwell 
Place, Falsgrave) ascribe the status of 'lady'to Miss Todd, aged 87. 


Scarborough Gazette 8 June 18/71 page 3 column 3: notice of her death, 
‘last surviving member of the family of Wyvill Todd, aged 87' 


J BUCKLEY ‘List of Shipowners, Partowners and Masters of Scarborough 
Ships 1747-1920'. (Typescript held in the Scarborough Room at Scarborough 
Public Library) 


'Some Scarborough Faces' pp 179-182 (1901) 
Scarborough Gazette 20 November 1890 page 3 column 8 
WH Smith's directory of Scarborough (1915) 


Scarborough Borough Council, Development Services Committee Minutes 
18 January - 4 February 1977 


ibid. Minutes 22 March and 19 April 1977 
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